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Wheat Farming---Drill Culture---Management of 
Manure---Sheep, «&c. 


| Eprrors On1o Curtivator: I have been farming 
| for the last four years on a farm of 100 acres. It was 
once what is called plain land, or principally so. Soil 
sandy loam, with a mixture of clay, subsoil gravely 
clay, with a small portion of sand to the depth of from 
two to four feet; higher coarse gravel. My crops have 
been various ; that of 1847, wheat very good, yield per 
acre light, on account of fly, which made its appear- 
ance about six weeks before harvest ; oats and corn 
tolerably good. Crops of 1848 tolerably good—yield 
from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre ; oats and corn 
middling. Crops of 1849 indifferent on account of rust, 
both in quantity and quality—yield not over ten bush- 
els per acre, altho a part of my crop three weeks be- 
fore harvest was admired by all who saw it, and 40 
bu. guessed at asthe probabe yield peracre. Oats and 
|corn were good. Crops of ’50—wheat good, yield from 
fifteen to twenty-five bu. per acre ; oats were light 
‘and indifferent ; corn very good, probable yield from 
70 to 80 bu. per acre. 

My management in seeding has been various; once 
plowing and ribbing, and sometimes twice ; but that 
depends on the condition of the ground, give it sufficient 
tillage to put it in good order. I have sown at differ- 
|ent times from the firstof 9th month to the last of 10th 
Sometimes I have the old fashioned way— 
harrow the ground sowed and harrow it in ; have rib- 
bed, sowed, and harrowed once slight over the ribs. 
|Last fall I purchased one of Palmer’s Wheat Drills, 
said to be patented June 19th, 1849, Guy Chappell 
manufacturer, Rockport, N. Y. It differs very much 
| from the cut given in the Ohio Cultivator, vol. 4, page 


| Ieowed my crop of over 30 acres with it with the 
exception of two lands across one of my fields, the one 
of which I had ribbed, and the other was sowed the 
old fashioned way; this was done for experiment. The 
drill at first worked handsomely, sowing about a bush- 
jel per acre ; but before 2 acres were sown the slide 
began to chafe, and gradually to put less seed on; as 
I was unacquainted I went on until I found the quan- 
tity reduced to three pecks per acre. I then put on 
the other slide, as there were two come with the ma- 
\chine ; it then worked as at first, but like the first, it 
soon began to chafe; the holes were about # at first. 


-|I took the first slide, burnt the holes with a round rod 


of iron tothe size of half an inch; itthen put on about 
one and ahalf bushels per acre ; but in using the slide 
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the quantity lessened so that before I got through with 
my seeding it was less than three pecks per acre. It 
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pears that the edge of the tool gave way so that the 
seed worked in between the wood and iron, and thus 
caused it tochafe. If some one could suggest a reme- 
dy it would no doubt confer a favor on others as well 
yself. Tam much in favor of the drill system, if 
we can have an efficient machine. My wheat has 
stood the winter well, and looks fine. I have sown 
several varieties of wheat ; the red and white bearded, 
and the club, Hoover, Soule’s ; the latter has done the 
best of all the above, both as to yield per acre and 
doz. | sowed four different varieties last fall, the 
Soule’s, golden stem, garden, and Russian wheats. 

Manure.—When I thrash the grain I have all the 
ind chaff kept under cover that I possibly can, 
and feed and litter it out in such a manner as to let 
the stock go through it in the course of the year, and 
thus [ make annually enough manure to cover ten or 
twelve acres. This I have hauled out through the 
winter and spring on my intended corn field, or on 
ground that I intend for spring crop, and put in heaps 
until ready to plow, I then have it ready for spreading. 
When I go to plow, have it equally spread over the 
cround, and by this early application I get the benefit 
of it. In plowing for corn I plow 6 or 7 inches deep, 
and follow with a subsoil plow, and break the ground 
6 inches deeper ; and by these means I raise good corn. 
I have used a subsoil plow for two years, and think it 
a very useful implement. Iam a full believer in deep 
plowing. 

Sueer.—When I commenced farming here, I com- 
menced with 200 sheep, with which I have been very 
successful. 1 have always commenced housing them 
early in the fall, so as to keep them out of cold rains 
and frosty nights; putting hay in theirrack so as to get 
them in the way of eating dry feed before grass fails, 
especially the lambs. My ewes commence lambing 
about the 10th of 4th month, and get through about 
the middle of the following month. I once weaned 
about 50 the 20th of 6th month, and let 50 go with 
their mothers until the last of 7th month, and there 
was but very little difference which done the best; so 
that if we have good fresh pasture it is best to wean 
early, sothey may get accustomed to take care of them- 
selves before winter. When my hay is good I consid- 
er it sufficient without any grain. During the hard 
part of winter I keep them close in the sheds and a 
small yard, which should be littered every day. The 
wav IT havebeen doing this winter is to feed them with 
hay in the morning, shut them up to their hay until 
noon, then turn them out to water, which should be 
carefully done every day, then strew a good portion of 
straw in their racks, let them pick at that until eve- 
ning, then give them a feed of hay to eat through the 
night; and by thus strewing my sheep pens daily with 
straw, and cleaning them out every four or five weeks, 
so as not to let the manure heat under them, I believe 
they are kept much healthier, and will eat their feed 
much better than they will when the manure is allow- 
ed to remain under them all winter, and I am eertain 
less feed willdo. I havesold sheep at different times, 
and my flock now consists of 330 head: between 80 
and 90 lambs, one hundred wethers, and 18 bucks ; the 


appe 


as 


straw 


most of which I hold for sale; the balance are ewes. | 


I expect to hold 100 ewes for sale after shearing, at 
reasonable terms—a rare chance for any farmer wish- 
ing to start a flock. My flock has not been disgraced 
by the foot rot. 
two years past; it grades principally in the three high- 
er grades, and last year was sold for over $400, and 
nett me over 50 cents per th., nearly $1,50 per head 
allround. My flock has been bred principally from 
the Wells and Dickenson flock, with judicious cross- 


ing ; so that if I may allow myself to judge I have a) 


handsome flock. In looking over some articles on 
sheep in the Ohio Cultivator I noticed one sheep farm- 
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er finding fault with another for breeding the wool off 


the head. If he has got it on the back I should like 
it all the better, for I dont like to see the wool streteh- 
ed off the body to cover the legs and face, and I should 
like to have a smooth leg, smooth face, round bodied 
sheep, that willshear annually 3 lbs, the flock through, 
and that is what Iam aiming at. I don’t like the old 
fashioned Gaudaloupe Merino, with a back like a rain- 
bow, and the skin slipped down in ringlets around and 
under the neck. [intend enclosing a few samples of 
wool from my flock for inspection and comment. 
Tuos. Bowman. 
Near Massilon, Stark county, Ohio. 


Remarks.—The above, from a practical and sucecss. 
We hope t 


hear oftener from this class ; experience and a care- 


ful farmer, is well worthy of attention. 


ful observation are better than theory.—Ebs. 
«2aee 


What Constitutes a Good Farmer. 


Messrs. Eprrors: I now resume my corresponé- 
ence upon the subject of “what constitutes a good far. 
mer. 

My last number was devoted to “thorough cultiva- 
tion,” a very important item of the farmer’s creed. | 
noticed that one of your correspondents, “ New Yor- 
ker,” from Chester, [a., does not regard some of my re- 
marks on “thorough cultivation ” very favorably ; but, 
on the other hand, I saw that the Cincinnati “ Chris. 
tian Age and Unionist,” the Philadelphia “ Saturday 
Evening Post,” and “Scott’s Dollar Weekly ” all re. 
published that article, giving the proper credit. 

Having said what I believed to be the truth, on th 
head of good fencing, perfect draining, and thorough 
cultivation, I will now ask the attention of your read- 
ers to a few remarks on “housing and securing 
crops.” ; 

I think it is very plain that he who has good crops, 
but no means of saving them, is in a condition not 
much better than another who has large, well-con- 
structed barns, but nocropsto put in them. It is als 
plain that there are many kinds of farming products 
that must be well secured to render them of profit t 
the owner. But where the owner has no such means 
of protection, he must, of necessity, lose all or a large 
per cent. of his labor. Such farmers certainly are n 
credit to their profession, while many of them ar 
grumbling at a few cents tax, or refusing to give a few 
dollars for church-building, or for bible, tract, or mis 
sionary societies, they are wt/fully wasting many time: 
as much by neglecting to secure their crops after they 
are matured. 

He who is a good farmer suffers no loss on this score 
He knows the value of his labor too well to throw tt 
away in raising a crop merely to have it destroyed ai 
terwards. His barns of a size to hold every crop that 
requires housing. All his crops are gathered in prop 
er time. He has no corn standing in shock, or on th 
stalks, in the dead of winter, waiting for weather su- 
table to husk and haul it in—leaving it to the mercy 0! 
Blues and the Norways. And when hauled in, he does 
not throw it into leaky, hipshotten, or windshakes 
cribs. A good farmer also stores away his hay just® 
soon as it is cured, instead of leaving it three or fou 
days in the swath, and two or three weeks in the 
cock. Nor does he let his wheat stand in smal! shock 
or dozens, in the field until it sprouts. I have see! 
shocks of wheat standing in the field covered wit 
grmoing wheat, in the latter part of August, belonging 
too. to farmers worth $5,000. 

No sir. A good farmer sows and plants no mor 
than he can cultivate well, and gather in good time, ane 
secure efficiently. He threshes his wheat as early ® 
possible, for tworeasons: Ist, that he may take adval- 
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tage of fluctuating prices ; and 2nd, that his stock may | 
be converting the straw into manure, to be hauled out 
early in the spring. In fact, he is never behind the 
season with any of his farming labors. The size of 
fields enables him to break np and cultivate, and gath- 
er, and haul in, in due season. 

In all these items, he shows examples that might be 
copied by many of his brethren, greatly to their profit. 

le is never seen breaking a field for oats two weeks 
later than the time for sowing, nor a field for corn, 
when he should be planting it, nor mowing his mead- 
ow, two weeks after the hay should have been in th 
mow. 

My next subject, will, in the order [ have proposed, 
be “the making, preserving, and applying of manures ;” 
and I do trust what I may then say will be 
ed by the farmers. 

Highland, Ohio, March, 1851. 


vell weigh- 


JUVENIS. 


-7-ecr . 
Stone Ware Pipes for Water. 

Ens. O. Curt.: It is fair to presume that it is en- 
tirely within the scope of the objects of your paper, to 
notice the various improvements of our time, even 
though they may not relate directly to the cultivation 
of the soil, or the raising of stock. The northern and 
eastern portions of the Union being mountainous or 
rolling are happily furnished with running brooks or 
fountains in the hill sides, by which nearly every tract 
of one hundred acres, is supplied with water. Not so, 
however, with Ohio and the western States. Here, 
that great desideratum WATER, must, in numerous in- 
stances, be procured by cisterns or from springs or 
fountains, from which it must be conducted, often 
times, a considerable distance, to a convenient point 
for use at a dwelling, cr for farm purposes. The 
cheapest and best method of conducting water has 
been a subject of much discussion, and will probably 
engross the attention of scientific men for a long time 
tocome. [ron and lead have been generally used for 


pipes, have been generally used notwithstanding the | 


objections to the use of either of these materials. The 
first is expensive and liable to corrode. The latter is 
also expensive especially if a large size is used; and 
is said to be injurious to health. Hence it is very de- 
sirable to find some material, to which none of these 
objections can be made, This I am strongly inclined 
to believe has been done by Messrs. Hill, Foster & Co., 
of Middlebury, Summit Co., by reviving the use of 
Stone Ware. These gentlemen now manufacture 
quite largely, a very superior article of pipes, from clay 
which is found in that vicinity. I procured about six 
thousand feet of three and a half inch pipe, which was 
well laid by Mr. Charles Loudon of this town, and the 
water has been passing through it since November 
last, without any appearance of discharge at the joints, 
or bursting of the pipes. This pipe is made in pieces 
two feet long, well glass glazed inside, and salt glazed 
outside. The inside is very smooth, resembling the 
inside of a fine stone pitcher, presenting no obstruc- 
tion to the free course of the water. The joints are 
cemented with water lime cement, which on an exam- 
ination a few days ago, was found, even at this early 
day, to be nearly as hard as common free stone. The 
fountain from which the water is taken is forty-five 
feet above the place of discharge at my house, and the 
surface of the ground over which the pipes pass, is quite 
undulating. At one jointon the line, we cross a ravine 
where the pipes are seventy-six feet below the foun- 
tain. At this point, if any where, we anticipated diffi- 
culty in making them tight, or perhaps in the bursting 
ot pipe ; but after five months use no defect has been 


discovered. The water, though very excellent at the | 
fountain, is believed to be improved by passing through | 


the pipes, which are laid two feet below the surface ; 
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which proves quite sufficient to prevent injury from 
frosts. I have great confidence that this material for 
conduits, will prove exceedingly useful ; and think the 
experiment I have made, bas been eminently success- 
ul. ‘The manufacturers have put into my hands « cer- 
tificate of six gentlemen who state that they tested the 
strength of three inch pipe, and found it would bear a 
perpendicular column of water nine hundred forty-four 
feet high without breaking. A second piece of the 
same kind, was subjected to a pressure equal to a col- 
umn iter one thousand thirly-four feet high, before 
it broke. ft rrectly made, and I am 
informed some of the who superintended 
ence, it seems to leave no room 
for doubt, that this material is abundantly strong for 
all practical purposes. The manutacturers have fur- 
nished me with a list of prices for which they will de- 
liver pipe at their works, which is as‘Tollows: 1 inch 


) W 
this test W as ci 
gentlemen 


+ 


it were 


engineers. Oi SCci 








| pipe, 7 cents per foot; 14 inch pipe, 9 cents per foot ; 


cents per foot; 25 inch pipe, 16 cents 
per foot; 3 inch pipe, 20 cents per foot; 4 inch pipe, 


28 cents per foot; 5 inch pipe, 36 cents per foot; 6 


2 inch pipe, 12 


inch pipe, 44 cents per foot; 7 inch pipe 52 cents per 
foot ; 8 inch pipe, 60 cents per foot. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the durability of 
this pipe, as it is known to every intelligent reader that 
it was used in many countries, centuries ago, where it 
is yet sound. I trust thatin calling the attention of 
your readers to this pipe and the use I have made of it, 
with the success attending it, the lovers of pure water 
will give the matter due consideration ; and where it is 
practicable, supply themselves with this indispensible 
article. Respectfully yours, &c., 

Dwicut Jarvis. 

Massillon, Ohio, April 8th, 1851. 

aie 
Sowing Corn for Fodder. 

Eps. O. Cutt: Wishing to make a few enquiries in 
regard to sowing corn for fodder I have concluded to 
address thee, hoping to receive an answer from thee or 
through thee from some of thy many valuable corres- 
pondents. 

I would like to know the amount of seed and best 
time of sowing, also of cutting. Should it stand until 
it tassled, and what ears might be on it filled, or should 
it be cut earlier. I should think it should stand until 
it was nearly matured, but having no experience and 
knowing of none here who can give me information, 
so I trouble thee. 

We look forward with a good deal of pleasure to 
those accounts of thine, and may keep us 
well informed, for we take a great interest in hearing 
about the things at the Fair, if we can’t see them, and 
how the products of our country compare with those of 
others. Truly thine, 

Colerain, 3d month, 1851. B. H. Wricat. 

Remark.—The following from the “ Report of the 


? 
hope thee 


State Board of Agriculture,” by D. Yanrt, will answer 


the enquiries of Friend Wricnt : 
Suggestions on Raising Corn Fodder. 

“For some years I have practiced sowing corn for 
fodder, with the most decided success. The process I 
have pursued has been something like the following : 
Select a piece of ground of ordinary strength—a com- 
mon wheat soil is strong enough, and a poorer soil will 
do better than a stronger one, as in a strong soil the 
corn will be apt to grow too strong and heavy in the 
stock, make coarser fodder, and lodge. If sown upon 
a sod, it should be plowed but once ; but if there is no 
sod, the better way is to plow in April, and harrow and 
plow again about the fifteenth of June. From the fif- 
teenth to the the twenty-fifth of June sow three bush- 
els of corn per acre. If the soil is locse, harrowing 
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in will do very well, but if somewhat heavy, harrow | per of 15th ult. do him injustice. He gives us to un. 


before sowing, and plow in with a cultivator: no more | derstand that by the phrase “hard sw—ng” he did 


attention is needed until it is fitto cut. The best time mash endian. © qualita eaaiiiiinns 3” iti uidiid ta teed 
to do this is generally in September or October, when — 5: sasiees 


the leaves have become somewhat dry, and the stalk | be understood that he personally was guilty of swear- 
more stiff, it will then be easier to handle, and stand ing at all. We are right glad to find this evidence of 
up better. The most important part of the process is | .onsitiyeness on his part, in reference to this accusa. 
cutting and putting up, and all the failures that have | |. nee , 

5 tion. He must pardon us for not publishing his re- 


occurred within my knowledge, have been the result ; : 
of an error in this particular. |marks, as we think he is unduly severe on Uncle Ben. 


If the growth of fodder is not more than from four |—Eps. 
to six feet in height, it may be cut with a strong grain 
cradle. A short scythe and but three strong fingers, | 
are the best. Cradle it down, and let two hands fol- | 
low with rakes ; take a swath each, and set it in small! acc 
shocks perfectly loose—no binding in sheaves about it. —F 
Let the shocks be of sufficient size to stand up well; . 
tie the tops firmly with a handful of rye straw, and let A 
it alone until winter, and if well put up, it will require | 
but little attention to keep it from falling down, and | ) 
when once firmly set, will shed water so as not to wet 
half an inch deep. If, however, the growth of the fod- 


der should be very large, the best way to cut it is to| | will give you the length which single, double and 
take the German sickle, throw it in bunches, and put|treble trees should be made for plowing with three 
up as before ; and draw as needed in the winter. It) horses. The single trees should be 2 feet 6 inches 
cannot be put up in a mow, however dry it may appear | from centre to centre of the clips ; the double tree 3 


to be, without heating and spoiling. |feet 2 inches, and the treble tree 4 feet 6 inches. 
When the height of the corn is from four and a half} 


_ Vor. VIF, 


























Plowing with Three Horses. 


’ e { . Respectfully, T. Witminerton. 
to six feet high, it makes the best quality of fodder, and | Troy, Ohio. 
if sown sufficiently thick, it will then be soft and sweet, | ee 





and horses, cattle or sheep, will eat it up clean, stalk | 
and all. The best way to feed it to sheep when the | 
ground is frozen or covered with snow, is to scatter it) In reference to the suggestion and inquiry of ow 
thinly on the ground. \friend Benj. Page, in O. Cult., April 1st, the editor of 
The quality of the food it makes, I consider superior | the Ashtabula Telegraph gives the following remarks 
to the best of hay, and the quantity three times that of | in reply: 
the best meadow land. I have kept from two to four} “The Burnet grass enquired after, is not an unknown 
hundred head of sheep upon it almost exclusively. plant in Ohio. It is to be found in many old gardens 
From an acre and a half to two acres of the fodder, I|in Ashtabula county, but is called by other names. It 
have found sufficient to winter one hundred head of| does well in this climate—stands the winter well ; and, 
sheep without any grain (except to ewes) through the | as is surmised, does actually continue to grow under 


Burnet for Winter Pasture. 





month of March.” 
-- eee 


Plowing with three Horses. 


Messrs. Epitors: Your correspondent, C. Stowe, 
seems to be out of the furrow in regard to three horse 
plowing. I have a lively knowledge of the insufficien- 
cy of common plows for that purpose, and my object is 








the snow, and is almost the only vegetable which is 
capable of setting the frost at defiance. As the culti- 
vation of Burnet is common husbandry in Europe, the 
seed can be had at the Cleveland seed stores, in com- 
mon with the other imported seeds. 

As to the mode of culture of Burnet, we subjoin the 
following from Young, who, it will be seen, does not 
speak of this grass as a novelty : ‘ April is the proper 


to inform him that with the plow I now have ,I can do} season for sowing Burnet ; and the best method of 


as good work with two horses as with any plow I ever 
saw, and in one minute can set it to run as true and 
steady, to the requisite width and depth of furrow with 
three horses abreast, with the leader in the furrow and 
the other two horses on solid land, as before with two. 
The plow I speak of is Beard & Sinex’s, made at 
Richmond, Indiana, and sold at $14,00 each, warranted. 

Putting the third horse in the lead is attended with 
a loss of power, makes the team long and unwieldy, 
beside requiring the assistance of aboytodrive. With 
three abreast, the furrow horse is no further from stumps 
than with two. The team works easy, each horse 
doing his share, and the plowman is his own driver. 
I have run my plow across a ten acre field 12 inches 
deep, level and true, with three horses abreast, with- 
out touching the handles. So your correspondent can 
aee that I am done with “sweating and haggling,” and 
am only sorry to learn that any of my brother farmers 
are in the same fix that I was. 

Yours very truly, 


W. T. Dennis. 
Richmond, Ia., April, 1851. 


“ProranE Swearine.”—Our friend Dennis has sent 
us a communication in reply to “ Uncle Ben,” in which 
he complains that the remarks of the latter in our pa- 





cultivating it, is to sow about a bushel per acre, with 
either barley or oats, and to cover it at twe harrow- 
ings. It flourishes extremely well on most soils ; but 
it yields a produce proportioned to the goodness of the 
land, though it will do on those which are very indiffer- 
ent. The great use of it is for Spring feed for sheep. 
If left of a proper height in the autumn, it will im- 
prove through the winter, notwithstanding frost, and 
be ready early in the spring. This is a great excel- 
lency, in which it is rivalled by no other grass. Bur- 
net does well mixed with orchard grass: about two 
pecks of Burnet, and one bushel of orchard grass 
the acre.”’ 

From what we have seen or read of this plant we 
have little faith in its adaptation to farming purpose 
in this country. Johnson, in the Farmer’s Encyclope- 
dia, says: “ The common Burnet plant was a quarter 
of a century since, much cultivated as a green CcT0p, 
from its being able to thrive on very poor, thin, sandy 
soils, but it has been gradually susperceded by better 
grasses. Its growth is rather slow. Cattle prefer 
to clover and rye grass, but sheep do not. It is, sow? 
in spring time like other grasses, and withstands s- 
vere weather About seven pounds of seed will suf- 
fice for an acre.” 
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PAGETT’S IMPROVED SUBSOIL PLOW. 

The above cut represents a new form of a subsoil, ‘These coulters, and the bent shear are all strongl¥ 
plow, the invention of Wm. E. Pagett, of Green coun- | attached to a strong frame, made of oak scantling, and 
ty, Ohio, (near Xenia.) We have seen only a model | well braced. 
of this plow, and therefore cannot speak definitely inre- | We understand that Mr. Pagett has obtained a pat- 
gard to its merits. We should think it would do good | ent for his invention, and designs having the plows 
work on some, if not most soils; but should prefer seeing | thoroughly tested by farmers of Green and Clinton 
it tried before expressing an opinion. It consists of a counties. We hope that some of our friends will in- 
beam and handles, somewhat in the ordinary form of a form us how it is found to answer expectations; for we 
scoop, having a coulter on eaeh side to cut and stir the | feel an interest in every invention that is likely to fa- 








earth to a greater width than the common subsoil plow. 








% Railroad Horse Power.” 


Readers of agricultural papers have noticed for a 
year or two past, the numerous advertisements and no- 
tices of “Wheeler’s,” “ Emery’s,” and other “ railroad 
horse powers.” In the State of New York, and to some 
extent elsewhere these machines have rapidly come 
into very general use, and are fast superseding all 
others. Quite a number have also been introduced 
into Ohio and other western States, and as far as we 
have learned they are approved by the purchasers. 

At the Ohio State Fair last fall, two of these ma- 
chines were exhibited—Wheeler’s and Emery’s—both 
were complimented with diplomas and medals, and the 
people were left to judge for themselves which was 
the best. 

Mr. Emery claims that his present machines embrace 
several important improvements over those sold by him 
previous to last year, and other machines of similar 
construction ; and as the subject is of some importance 
to our grain farmers, we give his description of these 
improvements : 

“ As the principal mechanical part of its construction 
differ so materially from those mostly sold by us pre- 





viously to the past season, as well as from all others 
now in use, we have thought it an object to the far- | 
mers, as well as for our own interest, to illustrate them 
by cuts and descriptions, as follows : 
Fig. 1 represents the top view of the forward portion | 
of the power, (with the endless platform removed) | 
showing the side sills, A A, which support the two large | 
Iron shafts, bb, the coupling flanges, a aaa, on the 
ends of the shafts, with nuts and screws for confining 
the wheels, &c. The converge wheel, C, confined on 
the end of the forward shaft, b, by means of its con-| 


cilitate deeper and better tillage of the soil. 


cave hub, coupling screw and nut, a. The pinion, D, 
confined in like manner on the end of the other shaft, 
b, and so arranged as to work into the converge gear, 
C. The driving pulley, B, with concave hub, con- 
fined in like manner to the opposite end of the pinion 
shaft, b, on the opposite side of the power ; the two 
iron reels, cc, confined on the forward shaft, inside 
the frame, near the sills. 

Fig* 2 represents the side and edge view of the coup- 
ling flanges, aaaa, or hub, which is fixed firmly and 
permanently to the ends of both shafts, b b. 

















Fig.2. 


Fig. 3 represents the face 
view of the converge gear 
wheel, C, and pinion, D, as 
working together when in 
use—which are confined on 
the shafts outside the frame 
of the power. One of the 
arms of the wheel has a 
plate projecting a little from 
its face, and calculated for 
receiving a wrist pin for 
driving a pitman, or connecting rod, often used, and 
necessary for propelling cross-cut saws, pumping wa- 
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ter, churning butter, &c., where a vibratory motion is 
desired. 
Fig. 4 represents a side view of 
one of the reels, c, two of which are 
. confined upon the forward shaft. 
>? The driving pulley, B, may be at- 
/} tached to either end of shafts, b, as 
‘~ W) : ally ~ c 
/ required for fast or slow motions. 
— The endless platform is composed 
of links connected by small shafts e ‘xtending across the 
power, and through them far enough to receive smal] 
easieee heels, which support the platform, and traverse 
on an iron track the whole circuit, except at the for- 
ward end of the power—when the small shaf fts are re- 
ceived into and supported by the forks of the reels, ¢, 
the forward shaft 





on thereby giving it motion anc 
power. 
The diameter of the reels is such that the ordinary 


walk of horses, or about two miles and a quarter per 
hour, give them about fifty revolutions per minute. 
The diameter of the pinion, D, being about one-fourth 
the diameter of the converge gear, and consequently 
receive about two hundred and twenty motions per 
minute, and in the same direction—(which direction is 
found most convenient for all | purposes, and indispen- 
sable for driving our overshot threshing machines, with- 
out crossing of bands.) The pinion working inside of 
the converge gear allows more cogs to be in constant 
bearing, is stronger, and runs much lighter than spurr 
gearing, or rack and pinion. When arranged as in 
diagram. fig. 1, sufficient speed is obtained with either 
horses or oxen, (which last are often used) for thresh- 
ing grain, ginning cotton, sawing wood, grinding feed, 
grating apples, &c., &c. 

When “: ‘ss motion is desired for other purposes, the 
band pulle , B, may be attached to either end of the 
reel shaft, aa receive but fifty-five revolutions ; and 
when still slower motion is required, as for driving el- 
evators, hay presses, and paddle wheels for ferry boats, 
or propelling boats in the lumber and wood business, 
on many of our rivers and lakes, the pinion may be 

fined upon the reel shaft, and converge wheel upon 
na ther, which serves to reduce the motion to about 
fourteen revolutions per minute, with increased power | 
in proportion to decreased motion, the travel of horse S 
being the same in all cases. 

The advanta 
ous, 


ces of these arrangements are numer- 
and plainly seen—one of which is removing all 
the gearing and wearing parts to the outside of the 
power, where it is free from dust, and dirt, &c., and 
where it may be boxed up, requiring little time or oil 
to keep them in the best possible running order. 

The liability of breaking and wear, and slipping of 
links and pinions, as in the rack and pinion powers, 
(and most others) is wholly removed. In shipping | 
them the gears are taken off and packed in a box with | 
other things. 

Having sold a large number of the improved ma- 
chines the past harvest, all of which, having given en- 
tire satisfaction, and when used side by side with the 
most approved of other kinds, having been pre ferred, 
we do not hesitate to recommend and warrant them 
equal, if not superior, to any before made or sold by 
us, or of which we have any knowledge. 


- + 2ee+ 


Green County.—A letter under date of April 22 
says: The farmers in this region are busy preparing 


their ground for planting corn, and judging from the | 


preparations making, you may look out for applicants 
for premiums at the ‘State Fair next fall. W heat 
promises a good crop; the late frosts have thinned out | 
the peaches. and cherries, but as far as 1 have noticed | 
have-left sufficient for a full crop as yet. Apple blos- 
soms rather scarce. 
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Keeping Cows in Winter. 





Messrs. Eprrors: Believing it to be a duty which 
farmers owe to each other to give the result of their 
experiments, I have written out the result of one tried 
the winter past, on the wintering of three cows. 

I had on my hands last fall three cows that I hardly 
knew what to do with. One was an old farrow cow, 
nearly useless for milk. One a three year old cow 
that had but one calf, and rather a hard case at that; 
the other was about a middling four year oldcow. The 
three, for milking purposes, were not equal to two av- 
erage cows. At the suggestion, and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Davis, (the gentleman and lady 
who keep the dairy at Forest Grove, 3 miles north of 
the city) I put the three to slop feed the 15th of De- 
cember, and the result has been as follows : 

Up to the 15th of April, making 4 months, the 
three cows have eaten 40 bushels corn meal 


at 30 cents per bushel, - - . $12,00 
60 bushels wheat bran at 10 cets per bushel, 6,00 
$18,00 


Three acres of corn fodder I offset against what 
milk the family of five persons have used, which has 
well paid for the fodder. 

I have sold to Mrs. Davis in milk, at 10 cents 
per gallon and butter at 15 cents per pound$ 





Sold the farrow cow 20th March to butcher for 18,00 
If she had been kept in the usual way she would 


have been worth - - - 10,00 





Gain - - - - - $8,00 
The two on hand do not calve until August, they are 
both in high flesh, and are worth $3 per head more 
than they would have been, kept in ordinary way ; 
$6,00. 
Skim milk for hogs one dollar per month ; $4,00. 
I am of the opinion that it would have taken three tons 
of hay to have supplied the place of the slop, and I 
should not have realized but little, if any thing, from 
the milk, more than to supply the family ; the hay is 
worth at the barn $9 per ton, and if I am right about 
ithe quantity, I have nine dollars worth to add to Cr. 
side, making, as I fully believe, the snug little sum of 
about fifty dollars difference in my pocket, by heeding 
the advice of Mr. Davis. And now, Messrs. Editors, 
if this has been done on three poor cows what might 
be done on three good ones ! 


Gain - - - - - 


Purny CurRTIss. 
Clintonville, April, 1851. 
«*2eoe* 


Swede’s Fence. 





This is one of the best kinds on steep hill sides; and 
and should be built in the following manner: Prepare 
| poles or rails of any convenient length, and to each a 
pair of strong and durable stakes from four to six feet 
‘long. Begin building always at the top of the hill.* 
Place the ends of the rails each on a flat stone, or 
| firmly on the ground so that they will not settle. Set 
the stakes across the rails and perpendicularly to them 
with due regard to the inclination of the hill, and in 
suc sh a position when completed the rails will be from 
5 to 6 inches apart (if to turn cattle only, 12 inches, 
bebe the tops of the stakes alternately between the ends 
of the rails. Make it from 3 to 5 feet in perpendicular 
height. L. TABER. 


* Is not this a mistake? We should say begin at the bottom.—EDs. 
—?-2eooe-+ 

| Porator Ror.—The reward of $10,000 offered by 
‘the Legislature of Massachusetts for the discovery of a 
cure for the potatoe rot has been claimed by Mr. “Josh- 

/ua F. Hatch, of Dorchester. His remedy ‘consists of 

ground charcoal! mixed with sulphate of lime. 
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Paints and Painting. 

Any person having experience, would confer a favor 
by giving instructions through the Cultivator how to 
proportion colors for a good neutral tint, for house 
painting. (€ 
paint as a principal ingredient ? ¥- 

Savannah, Ashland County, April, 1851. 

REMARKS BY THE AssociaTE Epitor. 

The operation of house painting is one attended with 
so much expense and inconvenience, that those who 
have it to perform should be able to avail themselves 
of the best methods and best materials. 

The two great objects to be gained are durability 
and beauty : a system which combines both these will 
be aimed at by the economist. The style of painting 
in regard to color is rapidly undergoing a revolution in 
this country. A few years ago every thing must be 
painted white ; and the style or architecture, so far as 
any style was followed, favored this practice. But 
now the introduction of Gothic and old English styles, 


has opened the way for the use of other colors ; and! 


it becomes important to decide what materials are best 
adapted for this purpose. 

A cheap mineral earth paint, called “ fire proof,” dis- 
covered in Medina county, Ohio, has been very exten- 
sively sold and used in Ohio, New York, and the east- 
ern States ; and because it could be afforded for three 
or four cents per pound, many supposed that painting 
with this, could be much cheaper done than with white 
lead or other paints ; but from the great specific grav- 
ity and the consequent waste in using, the result has 
not justified this supposition. 

It does not mix well with oil, and is constantly pre- 
cipitating the silicia and other heavy particles, so that 
the painter finds at the bottom of his bucket a compact 
bed of sand, which is waste ; besides the waste of oil 
to saturate it. 

No agreeable color can be produced with this article 
Without the use of a large share of white lead; and it 
will not mix well with white lead, nor hold well with 
it when exposed to the weather. 
in the ordinary method it will not hold color more than 
one season, especially upon those parts of the work 
most exposed to the sun, where it soon presents a 
spotty and disagreeable appearance. Its tendency 
to oxydation, seems in this respect. to be even grea- 


ter than that of white lead; indeed in working 
and effect, it very much resembles Sulphate of 


Barytes, with which white lead manufacture’s adulter- | 


ate their cheaper brands. The color when wet is very 
different from that in a dry state. Its fire proof quali- 
ties, except when used in great profusion, by the ap- 
plication of four or five coats, are not greater than 
other ordinary paints. 

I have used this paint extensively since its first dis- 
covery, and in all cases carefully noted its peculiari- 
ties ; consequently I speak from experience. I would 
not choose it for any kind of out side painting, either 
for cheapness or durability. 
tral tint or stone color, I prefer taking two or three 
parts white lead to one part Spanish white and one 
part clean yellow ochre, into these I put small quanti- 
ties each, of venetian red and lampblack, until I get the 
desired shade: the colors should all be well ground 
separately, and thoroughly mixed. 

I have not room to say more at this time, but shall 
recur to the subject again. 

- ~+-<err - 

The following from Downing’s new work on “ the 
Architecture of country houses,” will be interesting at 
this season of the year, when tasteful householders wish 
to put a spring dress upon their homestead surround- 
ings : 
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Can it be done successfully, with fire proof 


When used by itself 


For a good, durable neu- | 
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“ CHeap Wash For CotraGes or Woop.—For the 
outside of wooden cottages, barns, outbuildings, fences, 
&c., where economy is important, the following wash 
is recommended : 

* Take a clean barre) that will hold water. Put in 
it half a bushel of fresh quicklime, and slake it by pour- 
ing over it boiling water sufficient to cover it 4 or 5 
inches deep, and stirring it till slaked. 

“ When quite slaked dissolve in water, and add two 
lbs. of sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) which may be 
had of any of the druggists, and which, in a few weeks, 
will cause the whiteyvash to harden on the wood-work. 
Add sufficient water to bring it to the consistence of 
thick whitewash. This wash is of course white, and 
as whiteis a color which we think should never be used 
except upon buildings a good deal surrounded by trees, 
so as to prevent its glare, we would make it a fawn or 
drab color before using it. 

“To make the above wash a pleasing cream color 
add 4 lbs. yellow ochre. 

“ For a fawn color take 4 lbs. umber, 1 Ib. Indian 
red, and § lb. lampblack.* 

“ ‘To make the wash gray or stone color, add one lb. 
raw umber and two lbs. lampblack. 

* The color may be put on with a common white 
wash brush, and will be found much more durable than 
a common whitewash, as the sulphate of zinc sets or 
hardens the wash. 

“ CHEAP WASH FOR COTTAGES OF BRICK STONE, STUC- 
CO, OR ROUGH-cAST.—Take a barrel, and slake half a 
bushel of fresh lime as before mentioned ; then fill the 
barre! two-thirds full of water and add 1 bushel of hy- 
draulic cement or water lime. Dissolve in water and 
add three pounds sulphate of zine The whole should 
be of the thickness of paint, ready for use with the 
brush. This wash is improved by the addition of a 
peck of white sand stirredin just before using it. The 
color is a pale stone-color, nearly white. 

“To make it fawn color, add 1 tb. yellow ochre, 2 
lbs. raw umber, 2 lbs. Indian red. 

“ To make it a drab, add 1 tb Indian red, 1 tb um- 
ber, 1 lb. lampblack. 

“ This wash, which we have tested thoroughly, sets 
and adheres very firmly to brick-work or stucco, is very 
durable, and produces a very agreeable effect.” 


* Lampblack, when mixed with water colors, should first b» .hor- 


oughly dissolved nalcohol. Yellow ochre, Indian red, &c., are sold, 
in dry powders, ata few cents per pound. 

_ 2 eooe > - 
Byefield Pigs---W ool. 


Messrs. Eprrors: I have a few lines from Henry 
Hoss, of East Union, Coshocton county, stating the 
weight of two pigs which he has of the Byefield stock, 
two months old, one weighing 654 pounds and the oth- 
er 67. They are the most beautiful pigs I ewer saw, 
and I think are hard to beat. 

I see in the Cultivator of the Ist April that you have 
samples of wool from Bidwell & Perkins of Trumbull 
county, “hard to beat.” [ send you samples from the 
flock of Mr. Hoss; see how much these come behind 
in quality. If Coshocton cannot come up to Trumbull 
in wool we can in the pig line. 

Yours, truly, Joun CARROTHERS. 

West Carlisle, Coshocton co., 1851. 

Friend Carrothers must rest the fame of Coshocton 
upon those Byefields, for the Trumbull woo! is two 
lengths ahead.—Eps. 

2+ see + 
| (47 Whoever wishes to get along through the world 
has only to take lessons of a hen chasing a grasshop- 
per through a field. With a long neckand peeled eyes, 
take a few hurried strides, stop short, peep over, peep 
under, now to the left, then to the right, one flutter— 
, and you have him. 
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| give some remarks on their history and habits in next 
number. 

| Catrite Sate—The advertisement of L. G. Morris, 
|in this paper is deserving the attention of those who 
| wish to procure really choice animals. We are assu- 
| red that the stock to be sold is not surpassed by any 
| in this country. 

“Tur Forest City Seep Srore,” we learn has 
| opened with a large supply of seeds, implements, &c. 
| Mr. Elliott is well acquainted with these matters, and 
| his untiring industry must ensure him success in al- 
| most any undertaking. 








GrassHoprers made their appearance in large num- 
| bers in some of the counties on the Reserve, during 
—— |the warm weather of the past month. It was hoped 


For Enctanp.—Before this paper will reach most) that the subsequent frosts had put an end to most of 
of its readers, Mr. and Mrs. Bateham will be on their | them. 


way for Europe, to attend the Worlds Fair, and Peace | re 

Congress, and take a glance at the condition and pro-| Monster Ox ror THE Wortp’s Farr.—The mag- 
yress of agriculture &c., in the best cultivated portions | nificently great Ox, raised by N. C. Batpwiy, of this 
of the old world. They have engaged passage in the| city, will soon be sent on a pilgrimage to the World’s 
steamer City of Glasgow, to leave Philadelphia on the} Fair. He has been fed and fattened for eight years, 
15th inst., so that they expect to reach London by the} and now weighs the enormous figures of 4,000 pounds. 
Ist of next month. Letters may be expected from) The World may safely be challenged to produce his 
them in each number of the Cultivator during their ab-| equal. A mile per day is his longest land journey. 
sence. These, with the continued favors of our nu-| He will be transported east by water, and from Boston 
merous correspondents, we think, cannot fail to sus-| will need a pretty good sea craft for his individual com- 
tain the interest of the paper in the minds of its rea-| fort.— Cleveland Herald. 


COLUMBUS, MAY 1, 1851. 





ders. | +s20ee* - 
Orders for wheat and seeds from England may still Peace Congress at Londou. 
be sent to this office and will be transmitted to Mr. B. 


Or letters can be sent directly to him, care of Alfred The oompeeniren Peace wine we te oa 
Hill, Goldsmith St. Strand, London—postage 24 cents made arrangements c og See - ahe eeel 
pre-paid. | to attend the Peace Congress, in the new s ip Sarah 
‘ ’ 2 | Cowles, to sail from Boston June 5th. The S. C. isa 
CorReEsponDENTs will accept our sincere thanks for| new ship of eleven hundred tons, clpper build, and made 
their valued favors. We trust they will not grow| expressly for this excursion. Her accommodations 
weary in well doing, at least for a few months to come. | and fare will be equal to any first class ships, and no 
We are gratified in being able to promise our readers pains will be spared to secure the comfort of our friends 
several more of Mr. Hine’s very timely and practical) who wish to go. The ship will remain at Southamp- 
articles. ton forty days, and then return. Persons wishing to 
Parers Gratis.—We have a few hundred surplus| go will apply to our Secretary, E. W. Jackson, Esq., 
numbers of this paper, of recent dates, which we wil!) Boston, for credentials ; or by sending him twenty dol- 
send gratis to any post masters or others who will in-| lars he will secure the best chance that may remain 
form us of their willingness to distribute them without} unoccupied.. 
taxing us with the postage. __ Fare out and back in State Room $105, cabin $85. 
Osace Orance Srep.—We have still a moderate | By order of the American Peace Congress Com., 
supply on hand. All of this month is in good time for | ‘ Amasa Waker, Ch’m. 
sowing; but watering must be attended to if very dry| Boston, April 4th, 1851. 
weather. If any persons have sent us orders and pay | 2 
for seed which has not been forwarded, they will please 
repeat their orders, and give directions how the seed is! posy Orrice Boox.—J. R. Armstrong, of the Co- 
to be forwarded. \jumbus Post Office, has just published a little work, 
Tue Weartuer has been cool and dry, with several | which is a perfect directory to any office, town or city 
frosts, since our last. Vegetation has been checked| in Ohio; and contains much other valuable informa- 
somewhat, but fruit buds are not as generally injured | tion—price 60 cts. 
as was expected. We have still promise of a fair) 
crop of peaches. 


-=—0ee- —_— 


Book Notices. 





Tue ARCHITECTURE OF CountRY Hovses.—We have 


: ‘ | from Appletons, N. Y., this elegant and useful work. 
Locusts Comixc.—Dr. G. B. Smith, of Baltimore,| [t is emphatically a Book FORTHE MILLION. Price $2. 


has published an interesting account of the seventeen | . 7 : 

year locusts, and states oon they will make their ap-| Tue oe : Gurne, No. 16, contains ie — 
pearance this month in portions of Maryland, Virginia | edand practical papers; one upon summer cu ~sates 20 
and Eastern Pennsylvania. He does not include Ohio, | TOUS STOPS; and the other upon butter and chesse ma- 
but we venture to predict that in this central portion king ; both illustrated by good engravings, beside s 
of the State, at least, these strange insects will shortly | beautiful frontispiece of blooded English cattle. Month - 
appear. We found a number of them near the surface | ly parts 64 PP.» at 25 cents each, edited by H. wee 
of the ground in the cemetery, near this city, the past |!" %* F. K. 8. E. of Cambridge, and I rof. NorTor, 
week. Can any one of our readers inform us whether | of Yale C ollege—to be completed in 22 Nos. Leon- 
they were numerous in these parts in 1834, as they ard Scott & Co., 79 Fulton st., N. Y. 

only appear above ground once in 17 years. They| Youatt axp Martin’s Treatise on Catt e, their 
were quite numerous in the eastern half of the State | breeds, management and diseases, with a full history 
in 1846, (see O. Cult., vol. 2,) but they are a different | of their various races, &c., &c.; edited by A. Stevens, 
brood or family from those now about to appear, and|N. Y. C. M. Saxon Agricultural book publisher, pp. 
probably do not occupy the same districts. We shall| 470. We shall take occasion to speak of this excel- 
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lent work hereafter, and extract for the benefit of our 
readers. Several copies on hand forsale. Price $1,25. | 
Hunt’s Mercnants’ Macazine for April, No.CXLIL, | 
fully sustains the character of that sterling periodical. 
The leading article “ Tae Unton—Past anp Future,” 
is a rejoinder to a “ Review,” by E. H. Derby, of Mas- 
sachusetts, of a paper, which we first read in the Sourn- 
eRN Literary Messencer, entitled “The Union— 
Past and Future—How it works, and how to save it. 
By a citizen of Virginia.” When such minds enter 
the arena of calm discussion, and appeal to facts and’ 
figures, we are apt to get glimpses of TRUTHS which 
do not always float upon the surface. | 
ey } 


Patent Laws.—We have just issued another edition | 
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ground into the whitest and finest flour; Indian corn 
upon the ear, and in various forms of samp, hom- 
mony and meal; coal, iron, copper, cotton, such as 
the great markets never received ; rice, in the ear, the 
kernel and the flour; tobacco, from the unpressed leaf 
to the most aromatic cigar; and many other things, 
which, occupying this classification have been opened 
and examined to-day, greatly to our satisfaction. In 
machinery we shall not make a large display. Still, 
even here, we have much that is beautiful, and some 
that is not only new and ingenious, but (and we speak 
of one in partieular, from New York,) upon which I 
should be willing to risk our reputation at the exhi- 
bition. 

Our agricultural implements excite great attention. 





of the American Patent Laws, which was delayed un-| In plows, harrows, drills, reapers, threshers and the 
til after the adjournment of the last Congress on pre like, we are in advance of whatever I have seen here 
count of an expected modificationin them. The pam-| from the continent or from England. We have on 
phlet contains not only the laws, but all information| exhibition also many very beautiful and useful horti- 
touching the rules and regulations of the patent office. | cultural implements. 
We shall continue to furnish them for 12} cents per| 
copy. a ‘ P : . Education, Agricultural and Mechanical. No. 3. 
Persons desiring the claim of any invention which | ee 
has been patented within fourteen years can obtain a| . , 
copy by addressing a letter to this office ; stating the| By L. A. Hine. f 
name of the patentee, and enclosing $1 as fee for Many attempts have been made to establish Indus- 
copying.—Scientific American. | trial Colleges ; but they have uniformly declined and 
SS ‘ | died after a short period of sickly existence. What 
Progress of the World’s Fair. | have been the causes of this fatality of Manual Labor 
Recent letters and papers from England bring high-| Schools?’ There are three very good reasons for 
ly interesting accounts of the rapid progress of the ar-| these failures : 
rangements for the great industrial exhibition. Some| 1. The object of their institution has not been to pro- 
difficulty had been experienced in consequence of the| mote the harmonious union of mental and physical 
leaky condition of the glass roof of the great palace, labor. ft 
but the contractors had assured the public that the evil, 2. The directors, faculties, students and friends of 
should be speedily remedied, and workmen were enga- such institutions have not understood the moral obliga- 
ged in covering the points with cement. | tions resting upon any one to perform, day by day, 
Of the agricultural implements in the exhibition, the| some productive manual toil. 
London Chroncle, of 31st March, says : 3. Industrial schools have thus far been schools for 
“Saturday being the last day for receiving agricul-| the poor—designed mainly to aid them by reducing the 
tural implements at the building, a very large quanti-| actual pecuniary expenses of an education. 
ty of various articles in this class arrived. The collec-| With these defects an Industrial College ought to 
tion of agricultural implements is certainly a most ex-| fail. For the sake of the truth, they ought to fail, 
tensive one, and next to machinery, occupies the lar-) where under cover of industry they violate all the laws 
& amount of space allotted to any class in the buil-| of labor. These defects have characterized every such 
ing. Although so large an amount of space has been_ institution, and no philosophical thinker could ever 
allotted to this class of articles, still it has been found) suppose they would succeed. : 
necessary, in order to provide the necessary accommo-| It is true that the necessity for a thorough exercise 
dation, to erect light galleries, or stages, for the recep-| and development of all our bodily powers has been re- 
tion of many of the implements. In addition to the, cognized as a hygeiene requisition ; but where have a 
extensive character of the collection, it is also an ex-| number of individuals together felt the force of this ne- 
ceedingly interesting one, and is admirably calculated, cessity and attempted to put it into thorough practice ? 
to convey to our foreign visitors a favorable opinion, While they have acknowledged it with their lips they 
with respect to our mechanical skill in connection with) have ever failed to obey the law of labor when not 
agriculture. A large proportion of the implements) driven to it for the sake of bread. Nearly all our in- 
exhibited are adapted to steam power, and there is a, stitutions of learning are so situated that the members 
somewhat extensive assortment of portable steam en-| of the faculty could engage in useful toil a few hours 
gines, suited.for agricultural purposes. The imple-| each day, if they pleased, and thus preserve their 
ment makers of this country will not, however, have! health, promote their mental organs, prolong their 
the field entirely to themselves, for, from the United) lives, and set a respectable example to the world. But, 
States there are several implements deserving of spe-| on the contrary, the practice of all the educated 
cial notice—among others some plows, admirably adap-| classes down to the present moment has been that of 
ted for light soils.” | absolute physical indolence and idleness. No one— 
A letter to the New York Commercial Advertiser,, or only rarely has one been found to engage in any 
dated March 28th, says : useful labor as long as starvation did not compel him. 
“Tt has been feared by Americans here that the ar-. This has not been the result of constitutional indolence 
ticles contributed by our citizens would not do justice to| as the people have supposed ; but it has been produced 
usas anation, One cannot yet tell what the compasa-) by false sentiments in regard to physical toil, by the 
tive merit of our country will be, side by side, in this| disgust with which it has ever been regarded by those 
strife of the peaceful arts, with the old nations of the! who claimed a position above the laboring classes, and 
earth. But I feel sure that we shall not fall far be-| by a grossly false philosophy touching the obligations 
hind. In many specimens of what will come under resting upon all to earn their bread by the sweat of 
the head of “ raw material,” I have seen abundant evi-| the brow. There may not be any real contempt for 
dence to day that our show will berich. Ores; timber,| manual toil ; but there is at least, a deep seated dis- 
as samples of our woods ; grains, in the kernel and) like to it, arising, perhaps, more from the fashionable 
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feelings of the 
kind ot labor. 

It ca 
has 


age, which are so inconsistent with this 
nnot be denied that no educational institution 
1 at an harmonious union of both mental and 
manual employment in the same individual. This idea 
has scarcely been dreamed by the founders of our col- 


aime 


leges. They have kept before them a class of persons 
educated purposely for particular occupations that re- 
quire no active, out door bodily exercise ; for them all 


the colleges have been established. 


On the other 
hand, 


they have contemplated the great mass of man- 
kind as laborers requiring little mental discipline, and 
having no time to enjoy their acquisitions if they should 


be thoroughly instructed. It is true that the friends of 
education are enthusiastic in its advancement: but 
they have chiefly in view such a degree of culture as 


will promote neither, 


and they even fail to impress up- 
on the people the great object of life, which is to labor 


physically for wealth and subsistence, and mentally 
for elevation of character and development of nobility. 
To fit the student for some money-making business is 
the object our acadamies and colleges have in view; 
to this is all education made subsidiary ; and this huge 
perversion leads to the most injurious conse quences. 
bie le they would educate the whole people for virtue’s 
Bake 


at the same time, permit the te mptations 
and absurdities that cluster around the altar of Mam- 
mon, to exert their omnipotent influence upon those 
they most thoroughly arm for the contest of competi- 
tion and business strategy, and thus they defe vat their 
moral aims. Nothing but a total forgetfulness of 
wealth and a constant remembrance and admiration of 
the Just and the Good in humanit y, can advance the 
final w nije. of the race. Nothing but the cultiva- 
tion of the true phil sophy of labor, and of a desire to 
employ both head and hand, can do any thing for the 
great cause of human progress. ‘ ” 

In our pretended Industrial Colleges labor has been 
considered as a pauper’s recourse for support and edu- 
cation ; and those whose parents could defray their ex- 
penses, have ever looked down with scorn upon so 
mean a position as that of a student toiling half his 
time to pay his board and tuition bills. Hence, such 
institutions have received no favor from the independ- 
ent classes, andthe professors not finding a very lucra- 
tive support, have given their pl: ices to inferior men and 
the institution has died ; or, as it has been, in many in- 
stances, the idea of pay- -by-labor-as-you-go has been 
abandoned, and an institution of the old regime has 
risen on the ruins of ‘Industry. 

The great truth to be here enforced is, that all those 
who are abudantly able to graduate their sons at Yale 
College, would secure their highest good by sending 
them to a labor college ; for thus they would cbtain a 
physical as well as a menial deve ‘lopme nt. Most of 
those whose parents are we: ilthy, have been so situated 
at home that they could have no bodily discipline un- 


less they attended some gymnasium or were put to 
some trade. 


the latter, and little attention is everywhere paid to the | 
former. 
ends of labor: it may give strength to the muscles, 
and symmetry to the form, but the strength thus ex- 
pended produces nothing for the support of either mind 
or body. The moral obligation to employ our ener- 
gies usefully must be enforced. In an Industrial Col- 
lege the two-fold object will be secured—namely : 
wealth and strength, and the production of something 
that will promote comfort. The rich can better afford 
to contribute largely for the endowment of good labor- 
schools and colleges in which their sons can pay their 
own way, than can they can afford to send them to one 
or our ordinary institutions. In the former, they can 
obtain all the development and culture that the age 


can afford, and in addition, they will graduate with ro- | 
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They could not endure the thought of | 


But a gymnasium does not answer the creat | 


Vou. VIL. 


bust health and also with some aptitude for a trade, or 
{for agriculture which will make them “ thrice armed” 
'for the struggle of life. With such graduates life will 
lose its struggling, for having wealth, education, and 
mechanical or agricultural skill, they can be placed in 
no circumstances where it will be difficult to obtain an 
abundant supply, without slavish toil or heart-sickening 
anxiety. 

But how unnatural is the present system of educa- 
tion which looks to the mind and not to the body! 
Both should be disciplined during the period of youth, and 
especially should not the phy sical powers be negle cted. 
Y uth embraces the most delicate and dangerous peri- 
od of life. The human capabilities and energies are 
then being unfolded; it is the period of growth. All 
the nervous energy of the individual is then required 
to sustain the growing body. But when our boys and 
girls are sent to a school where their minds are taxed 
to their highest tension, the nervous power is driven 
from the body to the mind. Thus it is that so many 
unbalanced persons are sent from our schools, acade- 
mies and « Their minds are made to absorb 
all the vitality of the system, and the body is brought 
into a puny and sickly condition. They have a pre- 
dominance of mind and not adequate physical power 
tosustain it. They thus become feeble and are unable 
to use their mental powers and enjoy their acquisitions 
because of their physical weakness. T! hey become 
real n lonsters—m onsters, under a false, a murderous 
system of e education. 

” Parents who do not appreciate the intimate relations 
of mind and body, are anxious that their sons and 
daughters surpass their fellow students ; teachers en- 
courage the highest degree of emulation both with prizes 
and with whips ; and thus the school, the academy, and 
the college become halls of mental strife where hu- 
man bodies are broken down, by thousands. A ma- 
ture person can tax his mind to the highest degree 
without injury, because his bones and muscles are fixed 
and rigid, and all their power can be given to the mind ; 
but not so, by any means, with the youth—nothing is 
more destructive to them than this kind of emulation. 
They had better, by far, excite strife in physical exer- 
cises, for then they will so build up their bodies that 
they will be able through a long life to sustain their 
mental powers in the severest study. 

This is a ruinious course on all bodies, and nothing 
calls more loudly for reform. This reform can only 
be produc ed by establishing Industrial Colleges which 
will unite both mental and physical discipline, and 
graduate them according to the condition of each stu- 
dent. If a youth has by nature a predominance of mind 
over body, of all things discourage study in that youth, 
and keep him faithfully yet judiciously at some ener- 
getic bodily discipline. This can only be attended to 
in Industrial Schools. And yet how silly is the course 
of pursuits in such cases. If ason have a frail | and 
sickly body, parental compassion is poured out upon 
him, and so they say, he should not be put at hard 
| physical exere ises—he has notstrength! No: neither 
will he ever have strength if his delicacy be thus humor- 
ed. The only salvation of such a son is hard labor. And 
yet, the parents say that he has a quick mind and can 
make a scholar: it will not injure him to study! It 
is false : constant study is more dangerous in such a 
First give energy and power to his body, and 
then it will be time enough to discipline his mind. In- 
dustrial Colleges can take such youth and save them 
from ruin, while all other schools would send them to 
an early tomb. 

Here are simple truths, and why can they not be put 
into practice? The subject is commended to the at- 
tention of philanthropists and educators. 

~27eoer 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS 


To be awarded at the second Ohio State Fair, to be held 
at Columbus on the 24th, 25th and 26th of September, 
1851, under the direction of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture. 

(Continued from last number.) 


Farm Implements —No. 1.—Plows. Best straw and hay cutter, di- 

BN CINE as s0% cel dcancse. . 3 

Beet corn stalk cutter, diplo- 
on seeps ee 3 


Best plow for genera! purpo- 
ses, furrows six inches by 


ten, diploma and.......... Clint wenatehio ee as 
Beet plow tor clay soils, 6 by ‘Ginlocae and abit ances 3 
10, diploma and.....-.-.--- 7 Best churn, diploma and..... 3 
Best plow tor light sandy soils, Best cheese prees,..do 3 
6 by 12, diploma and....... 7 Beet bee hive,...... CGiicaweas 3 
Best steel plow(forblackmuck (pase potatoe washer, do 3 
or clay soils) diploma and.. 7,0 : oo) Sage Saag ‘ 
Best eward plow, (for bleck Best washing machine, do.... 3 


muck or clay soils) diploma Committre.— DB. Kinney, 


Sie =. tg = eee 7 Oberlin, Ohio. J. O B. Renmick, 
Best sub- oil plow, pane atl do 7 Bloomfield, Obi»; N. B. Gates: 
Jest side hill plow,..... do... 7 Elyria, Ohio; Jacob Decker (Rep ] 


Tiffin, Obio ; 


Judge Curey, Ca- 
reysville, Ohio. 


The turrow slices, except the 
subsoil plow, to be lapped, and the 
test furrow to be the thrid cut and 
turned by the same plow. The 
plows to be held by he competit- ie , 
or- or persons appointed by them. Best th ee grain cradles, diplo 


Implements and Manufactured 
Wares 


The manner of construction, Meese ig Mic ge a S 
scateriale, workmanship, durabil- |, ~ ox hand rake n° Seana do.. = 
ty and price to be considered ; al Rest ye eeah - ythes, --do.. os 
so, their capacity for lifting and Be. pew cradle scythes,..do.. rs 
turning over in the most perfect ;, ot “ ee forke,...do.. 2 
manner the greatest quantity of|,°St (Of grain m asures,..do.. 2 


svil with the least resistan e, and "a ~? ~ nage tubs and fir 
leaving a proper surface for seed’, on 4 ees — Ssvessees . 
and after culture. est wash-board, diploma and | 


Bes 1 doz co:n brooms, do 2 
Commirter.—W., H. H. Taylor. Rest plow harness "40... 





SS Ve ee Bee Se Ce eee MENMOEE, « o006s do... 3 
North Bend, Ohio; Blanch fest wagon “ forfaim. do 5 


rd, Washington Kentucky; Se 
neca Lapham. West Liberty, O.; 
Thomas Lee, Cadiz, Ohio. 


Best carriage harness,..do... 10 
Best saddle and br die for gen- 
eral purposes, diploma and 5 
Besthait doz, Ohioaxes,do... 3 
Best and most numerous va- 
$0 riety of agr.cultural imple- 
ments, d ploma and.....__. 20 
Best and most numerous va- 
riety of agricultural imple- 


karm Implements.—No. 2. 
Best farm wagon, for -1l pur- 
poses, diplou.a and ‘ 
Best spring wagon, for mar- 
keting purposes. diploma and 10 
Bes. reaping mach ne...do.. 10 


; ments manufactured n the 
Res moiey. se fo er do.. 10: State of Ohio, by the exhibi- 
est corn stalk roller and tor or under hiss pervision 
cu‘ter, diploma and....... 10 i shin, 


materials. workmanship, 
utility, durability, and pri 
ces to be considered in both 
cases diploma and 2 


Best horee power for general 
purposes, diploma and.... 10 
Best threshing machine, diplo- 


TG GRE . 5054 focneeuds.ta< 10 Best chure * ees — oo 
Best portable saw mil...do.. 10 pogt mw at berg wana oee ¢ 
Best corn and cobmill,..do.. 10 post hotel signal t sit ” “a —s 
Best hemp and flax dressing Capen hp “ag a 

mac ine, aiploma and..... 10 tE.—Lewi- F. Allen, 


. ‘ - Black Rock, N.Y Pete -. 
CommitTEE.—Gov. R. Wood, den, Columbus ‘cae : on 
Cleveland, Ohio; John Keiler, Newark, Ohio: J: se Vv — 
Bellbrook, Ohio; Charles Eaton, Millersburg Ubio: J ‘a wi, 
Columbus, Ohio; Hon. William jams, Delaware Oh wage - 
Allen, Chillicothe, Ohio; Philo , He ata. 
Adams, Huron county, Ohio. Plowing Match. 
First premiu 


Farm Implenents.— No. 3. Second Premium, ie. ste ag = 
Best harrow, diploma and.... $5) Ry boys under 9 ie 
Best clod pe sa and roller ae 2 z née St yeare of age. 

combined, diploma and.... 5 First premium ‘a ee ee $10 
Best Geld rovler,....d0....... 5 Second premium,........ 2... 5 
Best wheat drill, not less than Com™MITTEE —Solomon Bent 
six drills, diploma and..... 5,5t. Clairsville, Ohio; —— poe 
Best broad cast sowing ma- (Cumminevil e, Ohio; J. F Chen- 
chine, diploma and........ Soweth, Lond: n, Ohio: C pt An- 
Best horse rake, diplomaand.. 5\derson, Hillsborogh, ‘Ohio: Ed- 
Best corn planter,....do..... 5, ward Bi-eejl, Toledo, Ohio, 
Best seed planter for hand or : 
horse power, diplomaand.. 5 Wool. 


Beet wheatcultivator, two hor- Bes fleece of tine wool diplo- 
ses, diploma and........... 5) maand : ane 


Best corn cultivator, 1 norse, (Se nd best,....__do... do - 
dip.oma and............... 5 To be exhibited vy the grower. 
Best \anning m !i,diplomaand 5 Rest fleece coarse wool dipio- 
Beet clover seed hulling ma- maand....... nbn 
chine, diploma and. ...... 5S cond west,....do..._ an. 3 
Best hay rig ing do......... Dh . hens t-te - Pty 
Best hay press,...do......... 10 wurTTe®.—George Barrett, 


Spring Vatle io: F . 
Committee —John A, Gill, Col- Ma ita, One oo po Baye” 
umbus, Ohio; William Trimbl*,/Charieaton, Ohio - Asa Bal te 

Hil'sborough, Ohio; AR. Cassi- Boardman Ohio. ’ tae, 
dy, Portsmouth, Ohio ; W.P. Cut-| : : 
ler, Marietta, Ohio; James Myers,| 


Salt and Flour —( Ohio.) 
Toledo, Ohio. 


|Best barrel salt, diplom . and. $5 


7 . Second best barre! 
Farm Implements. —No. 4. _, erty aly ada de . 
i jplemen ° | To be exhibited by the msker. 
gest. corn sheller for horse Best barrel flour, diplomaand 5 
power, diploma anu....... 5 Second best arrel,....do... 3 


Best corn sheller for hand pow- 


To be exhibite ‘ 
er, diploma and hoc en Cae 


vededtnune’« 3ifacturer, with a statement of the 
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variety and quantity of wheat) Commirrar—R. W . MeCoy, 
necessary to make it. Columbus, Ohio: John Shilesto, 
Commrtrex —Thomas Friend, Cincinnati, Ohio; Theodore Haz- 
Charleston, Ken: wha county. Va ; lett, Zanesville, Ohio; James Pe- 
James Farmer, Salineville, Ohio ; T° Dayton, Ohio ; Jemes Bar- 
Theodore Comst ck, O; Be j. F ber, Danville, Kentucky. 
~ len. vari hogan Horace Domestic manufactures.— Ohio. 
e io. 
enee, Dayeam, 7” Beet ten yards woolen cloth. $10 
Butter, Bread and Hams.—( Ohio.) Second . a<«6@es . 


Best lot of ten pounds in rolls, Best ten one tt,.- 


made at any time.......... $10 Second ......do0.........-- 
Second best lot of ten pounds Best ten yards jeans,........ 

in rolis, made at anytime, 5 Second ... do aaa aunt aan 
Best lot, not less than twenty- Best pair woolen biankets,.. 

five pounds, made in may or Best ten yards flannel, -.- 


BASU OAWGUWWUAMTaAaa 


Jane ... Ress eel _ JoSecond ......do... é 
Second best lot, not lese than Second ......do..- aneene se 
twenty-five pounds, madeia Best wovlen Carpet, 15 yards, 
May or June,........... _. gpSeeond ......do.....d0.... 
Best tub or firkin, not less Beet ten yards linen, ..-- *- 
than fifty pounds, made at Second ....-.do...-.-.-.--- 
eT | ee ert 10 Best ten yards kersy,..-.--- 
Second best tub or firain, not Second veces GO.c.ssJedses 
less than fifty pounds, mad Beet 15 yards tow cloth, 
at any time,..........----- 5 —— —" ot meyer r - 
Tv : es Jeartin ee * 
The competitors must state iD) second ......d0.....----+- 3 
writing, the time when it wasp. rag carpet, 15 yarda,... 5 
made ; the number of cows, and neon ‘ ~ \Scpaigbereeniar 
whether any other food than grass poy double carpet cover.et,. 5 
was given them; the treatmentol Sanu ieee ke ae 3 
the milk before churning ; mode’ pos pr woolen knit stockings 2 
of churning and freeing the but Second 7 ps a. 
ter from the mik; the quantity po) 1+ cotton wove stoc kings 2 
nd sind of saltused; and wheth Secand pa ompery nerd 1 
oa ne - = ae sub-' Reet pr linen knit stockings, 2 
stance has been « mployed. .-|Second | 5 fee >. 1 
Best ten loaves bread,.......- >. Best pr. cutton kn t stockings 2 
+ ond best,..----+------0e0- > Secoud ... D0.éccisavases H 
Beets ohss hatttei ons cicncsasce Best pr. linen wove stockings, 2 
Besene best <ccccscceccsccses 3) Se: ond _ i a at 1 
Commirrre.—John Noble, Col- Best! . liwen sewing thread, 2 
umbus Ohio; John Medaira, Ch] Second .. ag Oe ee 
licothe, Ohio; K. Winne, Colum-|Rest pr.woolen fringe mittens 2 
bus, Ohio; Silvers Porter Z nes Second ......d5.. 1 


Diseretionary premiums will be 
awerded on articles of merit nut 
included in the above list 

CommitTTEe —Jas. Osborn, Col 
umins Ohio; Oren T. Reeves: 


ville, Ohio; Elhphas Burnham, 
Woodstock, Obio. 


Cheese —( Ohio.) 


Best cheese, one year old and 


Second beet, vue year old'and (Chillicothe, Ohio; Abraham Hiv- 
Bs, «cai vithnns «tone _., 5 ling Xenia, Ohio; Valentine ne 

Best cheese under 1 year old, 10 oe yl Josephus Lakin, 

Second,..... $65.28 ww 3 , “ 

Bestcream cheese, (inanulac- American Manufactures. — Open 
turer to state the process,). 5 to all. 


Jeet pine apple cheese, do. . > Best piece blk. breadcleth, 
Competitors must state in wri-, notlesst an 10 yards,.. my 
ting, the time it was made from Best piece blue......do.. do 
one, two, or more milkings; Best piece wolen carpet, 
whether any addition is made of) manutactured in factory, 
cream; the quantity ot rennet, not less than ten yards. do 
used, and the mode of preparing Best piece sattinet, ten yds. do 
it; the mode of pressure, and the Best piece cotton shirting, 
treatment of the chees after-| bleached, ten yards,.... do 
wards. Best piece cotton shitting, 
unbleached, ten yards,.. do 


. —Gov’ S. Ford, 
Comurrree.—Gov nor orc Best piece oil cloth..do... do 


Chardon, Ohio; B Perkins, — 

rs . Best piece prints,....do... do 
Rorth Hes nesters, Obie; oi AD” Best piece Movsselin de 
derson, Cincinnati, Obio; John Ciateae. ae 
Ww Alte ve ' aes nese, Olike Best piece bi’k. broadcloth, do 
W. Slingluf, Canal Dover, , from Americen wocl, 10 


yar lo 
= ad Sugar.—( Ohio) yards, .........-------- € 
Honey and Sugar.—( Ohio) | Best piece blue... re ree do 
B st te pouuds honey,...... ”| Dipsomas will be awarded for 
*econd..... dO .....+----+-- Slarticles of merit, not included in 


bay honey to - pean ae ne aheven Met. 
‘ sstroying the bee ad o d 
od oa, ae efi d | Committee —Jno ar eiy yo 
r ~cin hio; Jo Ree ber. Lan 
fest te maple sugar. $5\Cimnati, Ohio; John 
= a tee . __gieaster, Ohio; Valentine Win‘ers, 
The process of manufacuring Dayton, al — a vad 
and claritying to be stated in land, Ohio; A. P. Stone, Colum 
writing : bus, Ohio. 
Commrrrer —E'w'd. Archbold Needle, Sheil, and War Work— 
ce Tikia - ; Ohio.) 
‘ ield, Ohio; Lewis Heyle ( j 
} rer, omy xt ~ Auguste @tev Best ornamented needle work, 
a te we " Y =k 4 and Sd cecceeeéne 
Zanesville, Ohio; Isaiah Ingham,| diploma and... 
a * . » y= S S. Bennett, Best ornamented ottoman cov- 
or peaip , : er, diploma and... 


a oo. Best ornamented table cover, 
| Silk.—Open to all, diploma and.......-------- oa 
| Best Specimen of manufactu- Best ornamented group of 
red not ‘ess than 5 yards, flowers, ciploma and......- 3 
diploma and........--. . $5 Best ornamented variety of 
Second do.....------ ....--. 3. worsted work, diploma and 3 
| Be tpound reeled silk, made Best ornamented fancy chair 
| im family, diploma and. .... 5 work witb needle, dip. and. 3 
| Second do....do...--. ...... 3Bestornamented worked cush- 
| Best pound sewing silk, do... 5 ion and beck, dipiomaand.. 3 
Second do.....-.----- do... 3 Best ornamented worked col- 
Best half bush.cocouns, dip. & 5 larand hendkerchie1, diplo- 
Second ...... Bncanceece de. FS wit eB. c.ccckesudteccte 3 
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Best ornamer ted woolen shaw), 








Best do water pipe of wa- 


nn as 3, ter lime, &c.,...... --- dipl'a. | 
Second do.. OBinineccn> ee 2\Best do sample drain tile.. do 
Best worked quilts, dip. and 3)/Best do drain pipe or drain 

Do white quilts,.........do 3] tile machine, dipl’a. and $10 

Do silk patch worked dodo 3|Best do osier willow, and a 

Do por toiios....do...... do 8) spec’n. of product manu- 

Do silk bonnets, ......-.. do : factured, diploma and... $5 

BP CREW, «.O0.00<n0008 do ©|3eetdo wir hurdle fence, dipl’a. 

Do lace capes,.......-..- du <1) testdo water ram, or: ther 

Do lamp stand mats.....do 3| Hydraulic apparatus.... do 
Second best o.. ......- do 2\Best do pump tor well.... do 
Br storsamented shell work do 3)Beet do pump for cistern.. do 
Second best do........... do 2) For all other improv: ments in | 
a shell work i 3) mact inery ueetul to the farmer, 
Best «pecin n wax nower.do 3[id baving valuable properties, | 
chen teet te ee pidiecretionary premiums will be 
: sp senigiticsnclaihes, palace “\swardea. 

Discretionary premium? will be Commirrex—D. F. Drake, Xe- } 





awarded for articles of merit, not 
ine uded in the above list. |Lawrence co., Ohio; James Len- 
Commitrer.—Henry Stanberry,|ox, Columbus, Ohio; Wm. Gill. 
Columbus, O.; Mrs. Alfred Kel-|Columbus, Ohio; —— Conway, 
ley ¢ jumbus, Ohio; Mrs. J. T.|Portsmoth, O. 
Augeley, Fayette county, O.; Mist! y7,-,ani, 
Bell Eepy, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs.|" tehentoat 
Edmondson, Columbus, Ohio. 


Department. — (Open 
to all.) 
Discretionary premiums, wil] be 
jawarded for articles of merit ex. 
hibited by mechanics, in al! the 
various branches, and it is hoped 


thata general exbibition w.l) be 
Dip!’a.|made. 


Paintings and Drawing.— Open 
to ail. 

Jest epecimen of animal 
painting in oil, by Amer- 
a ee 

Best epecimen of animal 


Cabtnet Ware. 
“ey ting In water colors, 
) 








y American artist, .-.... do |Best dressing bureau,....... dip. 
Best specimen of animal | Bestsota, bddhiewasecawsee do 
painting in oil by foreign Best lowage,....220.c0c. cece do 
ay ere ‘ Best extens on table,........ do 
Best epecimen of animal |Best office cheir,............ do 
painting in water color | Best eet of parlor chairs, ..... do 
by foreign artist........ do | Best suit of cottage furniture, do 
Jest spec. truit pai img,... do | CommirrEE—A. Reed, Colum- 
Do flowe painting,.. do |bus, Ohio; A. Backus, Columbus, 
Do cattle drawing,... 40 |Ohio: Silas Hale, Xenia, Ohio; 
Do monochroms,.... 40 ‘Dr, Goodale, Coumbus, Ohio; 
Do daguerreotypes,.. do |Caleb Atwater; Portage co., O. 
Do talbotypes,....... 1 - ; } 
Best drawing of show Crockery Ware-—(Ohio manufac- 
grounds, for Board of _ we) 
Agricultare, .......2... dy |Best specimens “ Rockinbam 


ware,” diploma aud 
Best specimens of stone wa e 
eer q 
st spec men ground glass. .dip. 
est specimen of stained do.. do 
Commrttrr.—James S. Wes - 
water, Columbus, Ohio; James 
Lcudon, Georgetown, Brown co., 
| Leonard Hanna, New Lisbon, O, 
5} Blandy, Zanesville, Ohio; 
10) Chomas Dodds, Miamieburg, O. 
3 Coopers: Ware. 


Com™itreEe.—Joreph Sullivant,| 
Columbus, Ohio; W. F. Adama, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; O. Follett, San- 
dusky* Ohio; Rutue King. Civcin-| 
nati, Ohio; J. J. Worthington, 
Chillicothe. Ohio. 

Designs —( Open to all ) 
Best design of tarm house, di- 
OO a eee 
Best design of farm barn, do 
Do dairy house do 
Do poultry house, ....do 
Do ice house,........ do 





3| Best specimen of pine, dip. and $3 
Do milk house,.......do 5| Do of cedar,...... do... 3 
Do dry house,........ do 3) Do of oak,........ do.... 3 
Do emoke house,....... 3} CommitTEE.—N E. Crittenden, 
Do farm gate,.......... 2\Cleveland Ohio; —— Anderson, | 





Designs must be accompanied| Lebanon, Ohio ; Davis Mitchell, 
with estimates of cost and specifi-/ Columbus, Ohio; Buckley Com- 
cations. Those to which the pre.|stock, Wortnington, Obio; A. G. 
mium may be awarded, will be| Hibbs, Columbus, Ohio. 
engraved and published in the Re- Book binding. 
port of the Board of Agriculture.) Reet suite of specimens, dip. & $3 
Com™itTee.—James Hall, Cin-| Commitrrer.—J. W. Riley, Col 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W.O. Colline,;umbus, O. io: Rucert Champley, 
Hillsborough, Ohio; C. Whitel |Penia. Greene co., O.; T. P. Spen- 
sey, Cleveland, Ohio; F. I. Butts,|cer, Cleveland, Ohio; H. W. Der- 
Newburgh, New York.; Cathari-|by, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
rus P. Buckingham, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. } 





Miscellaneous Articles. 


} » at a : 
Stoves —(Open to all.) |Best window shades, dip. and $3 


| Best window blinds,....... do 3 

Best cook stove for wood |Best fire engine,........... do 20 

RE rer dipl'a.| Best hove reel,........... do 10 
Best do for coal,......... ri) | Best garden engine,........ do 
Best parlor etove.........- do (Best ornamental fountain,..do 

Best appara us for warm- |Best steam engine,......... do 20 


ing dwell ngs and public 


buildings,.........0.... | Chemicals and Miscellaneous arti- 
Beet do fur cooking range, do | ; cles-—{(Open to all.) ; 
Commirrer.—alf. Kelley, Col-|Best ivory black,....-...- dipl’a 
umbus, Ohio; J. hn ..ocke, Cin |Best —e — spaeiinnited do 
cinoati. Ohio; John Mills, Dayton, | best sulp we = aie ° 
Ohio. George McCullough, Win- — ohne. VERT. co cnsce ao 
teraville, J.fierson co, O.; selonee G86, -.---- proeeeas "ae 
Spalding, Akron, Ohio. beer oo Se ee 
Micellaneous Articles. — (Open | Best white lead,.......-.-. do 
to all.) | Best brushes,............. do 
Best iron gate for farm |Best gloves. (skin,).....-.. do 
PN a kie vt cortienns dipl’a | Best specimens of furrlery, do 


Best do ornamental cast 


ere do 
iron vase on pedestal, ... 


do Do tallow candles,.... 
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cia, Ohio; Henry Blake, tronton, | 


Vo. VIL 








Best specimens star candles, dipl'a.! (Open to all.) 
CoMMITTEE ON CHEMICALS AND|Best set of surgical instru- 
MISCDLANEOUS ARTICLES.—Tom| ments, diploma and........ 
0. Edwards, Cincinnati. O.; Jo- Best eet of optical instruments, 
seph 'Sullivant, Columbus, Ohio;| diploma and............-.-.. 
Prot. Merrick, Delaware, O.; Prof./Best set of dentists’ instru- 
Stoddard, Miami University, Ox-' ments, diploma and.......-. 5 
ford, O.; W. B. Franklin, Chilli- Best set of mathematical and 
cothe, O. | philosophical instrum’sts, di- 
. : | ploma and 
American Hardware.—No. 1— \Zest specimeas ot dentistry, di- 
(Open to all.) SORE 
Best eet gardening tools, dip. & $5) Commirrer—Dr. Rob't Thomp- 
Best bank lock, do 3 son, Columbus, Obio; Dr, Samers, 
Best steel door lock,....... do 2Highand county, Ohio; Dr. Hal- 


10 


Best inside lock,........... do 2jihan, Wheeling, Va.; Dr. Ackley, 

Best door latch,...........- de 1 (Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Jobn Dud- 

Best window epring,....... do 1\gon, Jamestown, Ohio. 

Best gate fastenings, ...... do 1) 

Best window ehutter fasten- |Saddlers’ and Shoemakers’ Ware.— 
Rn a do (Open to all.) 

est voor hinges,.......... do 1'p,. relling i 
| Best wood screws,......... i ———— trunk, dip  - $3 
| Best specimens of saddlers’ Best jadles’ satchel. meme” 2 
| PR acca ssatakn snes do * Best pr. gent.’ sum'cr bootsdo 3 
oe CoeeauesssoNeten do 2 Do gents’ winter boots...do 3 

| Best horee shoe nails,...... do 1, Do ladies summer walk 
| Best set of coopers’ tools,...do 3 ing ehoes. do 1 
| Best of curriers’ tools,..... de 3| no winter ..........! de..do 1 
| ,CommirrrEe.— Peter Neff, Cin-- Do gents’ slippers,...... do 1 
| cinvati, Ohio; George Geer. Col-. Do ladies’ slippers, ....-. do 1 


umbus, Ohio, 


Robert Riorden,! Cowmrrrex.— Addison Pearson 
Columbus, Ohio; C. W Hurd. Chillicothe. 0: W.H Steward. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Jeremiah Gest, Mar eta, Ohio; A.C. Brown, Col- 
| Bellbrook, Ohio. umbus, 0.; Bentcn Baker, Xenia, 
Hardware. —No. 2.—0.; Howell, Columbus, O. 
-“<7-<eror.-- _ 


Wheat Crop. 


Americnn 





Epitors Onto Cuttivator: Since I left you I have 
| coursed through the counties direct from Columbus to 
Seneca, then to Lorain, then through Ashland, Rich- 
land, Wayne to"Holmes, and home via. Cleveland. In 
| Ashland and Richland wheat never looked better—in 
many places sheep and calves are feeding it, as I sup- 
pose on account of its too rapid growth. Ten days ago 
in many fields it had completely covered the ground 
with a thick luxuriant growth—not so in old Holmes. 
Here, in most fields, you could see spots nearly bare, 
but yet a few plants which perhaps will yet come on 
|and bear abundantly. It was remarked by farmers 
| that those fields apparently bare would produce more 
wheat, and heavier than those so luxuriant. 

Holmes may well be ranked with Richland for acres 
in wheat. Peach trees were in bloom 10 days ago in 
Ashland and Richland, but here they do not yet show 
| themselves. A. H. B. 
| Morgan, Ashtabula county, April 14, 1851. 


Sweet Apples---The Curculio-=--Inquiries. 


with a description, and history if known, of the follow- 
ing apples in his select list given in the Ohio Culti- 
'vator, Nov. 15, as they seem to be quite new, at least 
lunder these names: Smith’s Sweet, Fall Sweet, 
| Winter Sweet, Scarlet Sweet, and Zest. [The last 
|named is called T'ulpehoeken and Fallowater in the cat- 
| alogue.—Eb. } 

I also wish friend Hampton would inform us wheth- 
|erany further experiments were made last season with 
Mr. Hall’s method of preventing the ravages of the 
| curculio, mentioned in Ohio Cultivator June 15. 
There is no more important inquiry for fruit growers 
than this of discovering a remedy for the curculio, and 
| as the season for experiment is close at hand, it is im- 
portant that attention should be called to the subject. 
| Respectfully, &c., F. K. Puoenix. 
| Delavan, Wisconsin, 1851. 


| Eps. O. CuLtivaTor : Will Z. Hampton favor us 
| 


Rust.—A most excellent varnish to prevent rust is 
made of 1 pint of fat oil varnish mixed with 5 pints of 
| highly rectified spirits of turpentine, rubbed on the iron 
|or steel with a piece of sponge. This varnish may 
| be applied to bright stoves, and even mathematical in- 
| struments, without injuring their delicate polish.—Set- 

entific American. 
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LADIEY DEPARTMENT, | of poetry from the same pen, will appear in the next 
| number. 

4 Me encase sll | Zetra’s article is in type, but crowded out of this 
Proposed Journey--Plans for Travel and for the) Number. One or two others are also deferred. Mrs. 
Cultivator. | Tracy will not accompany us to England, but may 
<< | possibly go next month. Otherwise she will superin- 
tend the Ladies’ Department of the paper. 
- +..2t0ee 





We are juston the eve of leaving on our proposed jour- 
ney. Our present arrangements are, to set out imme- 
diately after the present number of the paper is issued, | 
and after spending two or three days with friends in 
Oberlin and Cleveland, take the route through Pitts-,ON Excessive Lazor 1n Hovsrkeerinc—PLantinG 


Letter from Mrs. Gage, 


burgh to Philadelphia whence we expect to sail on the | Witp Frowens. 
fifteenth, in the steamship “ City of Glasgow ” for Liv-| Dear Epirress :—I have just been reading Terres” 


erpool. We shall hope to furnish notes of our trip to| sa’s system of house keeping, in the last number of the 
Philadelphia, in season for the next number of the| Cultivator. She is a brave woman to be sure, to do a 
paper. | washing, and baking and churning all in one day, and 
Our route from Liverpool is not yet fully decided up-| then do up the ironing Tuesday and have all the 
on; indeed, time and circumstances must determine! rest of the week, for incidental chores. But Mrs. 
what and how many countries we visit and the length! Jones can tell you a better story than that. She used 
of time spent in each. We propose to return in sea- to have her washing done by nine in the morning, 
son to attend the New York State fair, the middle of | bake bread, pies and cakes, get dinner, iron in the at- 
September, and that of our own State on the 25th,| ternoon, and be found in the evening rocking two ba- 
26th and 27th of the same month. | bies in one cradle—holding a third on her knee and 
Private letters from our correspondents manifest so| knitting almost fast enough to make her steel needles 
much interest in our contemplated tour, that we feel strike fire while she read a book or paper spread out 
doubly desirous of improving it to the advantage of our on achair beside her. Now, you need not say “ fudge” 
readers, and we doubt not we shall be abundantly able, —’tis true, every word of it, and more too; but the 
to do so. old lady says “ it’s all rank nonsense to live so, and if 
We have been pleased since our first connection, she had it do over again she would be wiser, and save 
with the paper to see how readily and quickly the sis-| her strength against a day of need. 
terhood have responded to every effort to introduce high; Many a boxed ear the little ones got because she 
and noble topics for discussion. The aim of nearly all | was in too great a hurry to stop and soothe and com- 
the communications has been—not merely to minister | fort them in their little sorrows—and many a knock 
to our physical wants, but by some means to rouse wo- | they give their playmates now, when they stand in 
man to a sense of her great responsibilities and need | their way, just because mother set them the example. 
of preparation to meet them; to inspire her with a de-| But one thing Terressa has wholly overlooked—she 
sire for improvement—physical, mental and inoral, and | has not given us even a hint of any hour or moment 
to convince her that she has time and means for this | set apart for polishing up the intellect, or laying up 
end if she will but find and use them, to assist her| any store of knowledge in the lumber house of the 
in doing this, and to stimulate all to a life of con-| brain. Now if with al! her drive-a-headitiveness, she 
stant energy and activity. We think we have been | has forgotten these things, we can’t adopt or recom- 
correct in judging that our readers would prefer to have mend her system. She talks about going into the 
our limited space principally occupied in this way, rath-| fields “to gather sheaves for recreation.” I wonder 
er than with subjects solely connected with the house-| now, if she has a vine twined over her door or window 
wife’s department. | or a flower bed any where near her dwelling. She doea 
In accordance with this belief, we shall not only} not say a word aboutthem. [hope she has these, for if 
seek while absent, both in our own and foreign coun-| her house stands out unornamented by vine, shrub or 
tries, to gather useful receipts and instructions and | flower I shall hardly give her a credit mark for her hard 
learn lessons of domestic economy for home consump- | work. 
tion, and describe and comment upon whatever objects; But I was going, Dear Mrs. Bateham, to talk to your 
of interest pass under our eye, but shall expect to grat-| readers a little about cultivating flowers, particularly 
ify the wishes of our readers as well as ourself, by de-| to the girls; for it seems to me to belong to them, 
voting a considerable portion of our time to an exami-| though I think their brothers might help them a little 
nation of such subjects as the state of education, | and not miss the time. 
morals and religion in the various circles of society,; Mary Howitt says, “have a flower in your room.” 
the position of woman, educationally, socially and po-| But in this country where every farmer has as much 
litically in other countries as compared with our own, | of more land than he can till, every one can have a 
and other subjects of a kindred nature, as well as those little spot devoted to flowers. If you do not live where 
more immediately connected with the Industrial Exhi-| you can get seeds readily of choice vines and plants, 
bition, and World’s Peace Congress. go to the woods—to the brogk-sides and to the mead- 
These subjects cannot fail to be full of interest to| ows, and transplant the beauties of nature to yourown 
all, and they may be made decidedly profitable if we | door sill, and you may have as I have now, a gay par- 
seek to imitate the good we find elsewhere, and reject | terre that an amateur florist might envy, and no thanks 
whatever is objectionable or unsuited to our wants. | to any but yourself. The delicate anemone, the va- 
- a ried liverwort, the blue, yellow and white violets, the 
“ A Country Cousin” has sent a criticism on the | cheerful wind flowers, will make you a bright boquet 
article on “ ornamental gardening,” which appeared in | for March. The bluebell, wake robin and Carolina pink 
the last paper. She did not perceive the playfulness | cheer you in April, if you lack snow balls, lilac or al- 
bordering on irony in the use of the word respectable,as| monds. Don’t fail to plant near your dwelling a dog- 
there used. The article is ably written, and we are| wood, wild crab apple or hawthorn—gather up the 
glad that the writer has been, by any means, induced | meadow lilies and larkspurs, the wild phlox and the 
to use her pen to enrich our columns. Such a mind | columbine from the hill side for your summer flower- 
and such a heart as is here manifested, should employ | pots—twine the grape vine over your porch, and let 
its talents to benefit others, and we hope we shall hear the bitter-sweet and the Virginia creeper cover all the 


from her frequently. This communication, and a piece | old stumps within a quarter of a mile of your dwelling. 
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Thus appropriating to yourselves the beautiful around 
you, you may save many a flower from being “ born to 
blush unseen” and place it where it may cheer the 
eye and regale the sense of life’s weary pilgrims, and 


raise their hearts perchance with gratitude and thank- 
fulness, that though there are some briars and thorns 
in this world, it is sti]l strewed with flowers. 
Airy, O. April 1, 1851. Fr. Db. &. 
-~—ec 
Spring Fashions. 

Dear Nieces: I really must bee your pardon for 
being so late in discussing this subject, for, though 
‘Dame Nature” has been out with her new cap and 


bonnet, and her mantilla of green, for some time, yet 
the milliners have not favored us with their grand 
openings yet, and of course we could not be supposed 
to go behind the scenes and betray secrets, even for 
your bs sae Not we. 

So. s, though we intend to talk about the fash- 
ions, Pag not think us so presumptuous as to forestall 
those whose rightful dominion they are. A few morn- 
ings since we had been strolling out, thinking how 
fresh and bright everything looked since the winter 
wear had been laid aside: there was a- plumb tree in 
all the freshness of bloom, every breeze sending down 
a shower that looked for all the world like great snow 
flakes ; there was a peach tree, blushing at its own 
loveliness ; anon we met a japonica, with its bursting 
buds, and a flowering almond, whose boughs were lit- 
erally crowded with bloom; while nestling among the 
tender shoots of grass, the dandelion peeped out its 
golden head with real coquetry, and the sweet blue vi- 
olet looked up with its modest grace, never asking a 
wordabout milliners’ shopser Parisian fashions. There 
they were blooming, and there had they bloomed, put- 
ting on just the vestments that were most truly be- 
coming, without a word of murmur or disgust. Who 
ever thought of a young violet looking due at its moth- 
er because she thought its violet colored bonnet and} 
green mantilla would look just as well, cut after the 
last spring’s pattern ? 

We v vish we could feel that our dear friends of the 
West possessed more genuine independence of thought | 
and action. We wish they felt that they possessed 
more taste, and more refinement than to depend on the 
jaded faculties of Parisian milliners, or than to be im- 
posed upon by those who only make pretence to such | 
authority, for imposing upon our daughters all that ‘is 
unsightly and demoralizing. 

Now do not begin to think we are lecturing you ; | 
we think you have too much sense—we think you know 
that dress may be so made as to doa great deal towards 
destroying the high moral tone of a people. We be- 
lieve that you understand, that when there is a demand 
for more expense than the wages of females will allow | 


them to lay out, and at the same time discharge their | 
duties to others, the first step towards vice is easily ta- 
ken. The daughter who was generously aiding her | 


mother to send the little ones to school, begins to say, 
* Now I shall be thought ridiculous if I wear this hat | 
of last year’s pattern, and must certainly hire the dress | 
maker to take out these sleeves, refit this bodice, and 
then, with my new oriental sleeves—stop, I must have 
new under sleeves, costing from fifty cents to a 
dollar a pair, at cheapest—but it is the fashion, and I 
shall look so odd. O, dear! I wish fashions did not 
change, for I intended to get mother a new dress, and 
Matty and Lizzy some new shoes.” 

Now, dear nieces, you who live in the country, in| 
the midst of abundance, you are independent, and know 
little of these fearful temptations. What we want of 
you is, do try to set such an example of pure taste and 
high minded inde pendence, that it will begin to prove a 
shield against these fearful evils. 


some 
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| parsnips, wash and slice them lengthwise ; 


PIVATOR. Vou. VII. 

Little time and means have been allotted us for the 
gratification of taste, much less for indulgence in 
common vanity ; but we are not among those that de- 
‘ry neatness and elegance in others on that account ; 
and we do believe that if western women were so dis- 
posed they might lead the fashions of the world: we 
would not however, desire to see them at the head of 
its follies, as there is some reason now to fear. 

Do you ask, girls, what set us into such a fit of mor- 
alizing, after being among flowers, more exquisite in 
array than allthe glory of Solomon! Youshall know : 
we picked up the April No. of Sartain on coming in, 
and involuntarily turned to the fashion plates. A friend 
at our elbow inquired if we supposed that these were 
intended to represent the fashionables of our cities, or 
whether they were mere caricatures. 

‘For my part,” said he, “I always thought they 
were made so insipid in order to disgust people with 
them, and prevent their copying them.” 

We wished he had formed a correct estimate of the 
matter, but we could not help recalling the statement 
of an experienced physiologist, that the introduction of 
a magazine containjng fashion plates, had ruined the 
health of many a family of promising daughters. 

Now we do hope that this spring you will go to 
work at your wardedbes with all the inde :pendence i in 
the world, arranging eve rything with reference to true 
taste,ratherthanfashion. Noreasonwhy youshould all 
wear the same colors and styles, more than that the flow- 
ers should all be outinuniform. Tastefulvariety would 
add a charm to the lovely, while that much dreaded od- 
dity would no more be asource of unhappiness to the 
over ne yy 

If we should chance to find ourself in London or 
Paris, we shall look a little after the pretensions of 
those who take it upon them to dictate in regard to 
the styleof the dress, and the shape of the bonnet that 
we republican women are to wear. H.-M.-T. 

«ee 

A Goop Yeast.—Add to one pound of flour, one 

quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt.— 


Boil moderately in two gallons of pure water for fifty 


minutes ; remove it from the fire, and allow it to stand 
till it becomes milk warm. Bottle and cork. Halfa 
pint of this yeast is sufficient for ten pounds of bread. 
If corked closely and kept in a cool place, it will re- 
tain its goodness for a long time unimpaired, and the 
bread made with it is excellent. 
-<7°oo + 

lo Cook Parsyips.—Persons who have never eaten 
parsnips cooked according to the following mode, have 
no idea what an excellent dish they are. Scrape the 
boil in just 
water enough to cever them when thoroughly done.— 
Then put in a piece of butter, with a little salt and 
pepper. Beat up an egg with a spoonful of flour, and 
pour over them ; they are then ready todish up. Pars- 
| nips are likewise very good, split once and roasted with 
pork in the dripping pan. 

oe 

Pium Puppine.—A pound of currants, washed ~" 
dried ; a pound of raisins cut in half and stoned ; 
pound of beef suet, chopped fine ; a pound of stale ineed 
dried and grated fine ; eight eggs ; four ounces of su- 
gar; one pint of milk; two gills of wine ; two nut- 
megs ; one tea-spoonful of mace ; and one of cinna- 
mon ; add spoonful of salt. 


- + Oe eo = 


Breap OmeretT.—Put into a stew-pan a teacup of 
bread crumbs, a teacup of cream, a spoonful of butter, 
with salt and pepper and nutmeg: when the bread has 
absorbed the cream, break in the eggs, beat them a 
little with the mixture, and fry like plain omelet.— Ger. 
Tel. 
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WILLIAM CROASDALE’S PATENT SEED DRIUL AND BROADCAST SOWER! 









Fig. A. 


Figure A shows the plow and drill complete. No 1. is t:e Seed Chest—No.2 is th: 
Driving Wheei—No.3is an Iron Rod to stop the planting by raising the wheel clear of 


the ground—ihe rod being made to hook on the lower round of 
purpuee, 


Figure B. thows the drill without the seed chest—the openiog to let out the seed i+ 
closed by tour small shutters moving on hinges. No. 1 is opened for Turnips, §c No. 2 


tor Peas, 4c, Fo 3 for Wheat, Rye, &c, No 4, Corn, 


Figure C is the drill turned up so as to show the under side whence the seed is let 
drop. No. 1 is the cylinder ; No. 2the Driving Wheel; No. 3 ie the Sy 
cast sowing, which may be taken out or moved back when you wish to plant in drills 
A ditterent spreader will be furnished when narrower drills are required. 


The manifold advantages of drilling-in wh: at over the usval method of sowing broad- 
cast, are now universally conceded by the informed practical farmer, and it has long 
been a desideratum to find a simple, convenient and eftective apparatus for drilling. at 
This drili is offered to the ugri- 
cultural community with the confidential belief that it will fully meet this want. Adap- 


a price which would place it withi: the reach of all 


common furrowing pow, and to perform periectly its work while the indispensable process of plow ng is ¢ 


ional .abor, it must be apparent that it has great advan age* over any 
It is affirm d by those who have used the drill that one and a halt | 


8 own broadcast in the usual way: first, because ot the exact regularit 
all covered at uniform depth, the seed is protected trom birds, and from the effects of freezing and thawir 


thir. ly, the seed being properly cover. d, every blade will have guod 
Thus any farmer who sows only twenty acres of wheat will save 
besides having his crop putin better than it can possibly be done by 


the plow for thi 


reader for broad- 


Fig. C. 
ted in its construction not only for drilling in wheat, &c., but aleo, for planting corn and other seeds, and so arranged to be ettached to 


ng on without any addi 
o her seeding machine yet invented. 


ushels of wheat to the acre put in with it are fully equal o two bushels 


y with which the seed is deposited in the grouad, and + econdly, being 
weather of the winter; and 
root and the crop be better prepared to with-tend drought. 
in sed alone, the firet year, by the use of this Drill, its ¢ 
hand, and with less labor 





ntire cost, 


Corn may be planted with these drills in hills of one two, or four feet apart at the Lrst strikieg out, thus saving the cross furrowing, 


and also the labor of dropping. Drills can also be made to order, to 


These drills are now set tu sow one and a half bushels of wheat, weighing 60 Ibs to the bushel. 


wide. It will also sow wheat broadcast, perfectly, by attaching the 

ing the quantity per acre. with other information, m»y be found on 
By actual experiment it has been found best not to plant deeper 
Manufactured and for sale by 


plant corn in hills at any distance apart that may be required. 
to the acre. in furrows ten inches 
epread»r directly under the wheat cavities. Full directions for chang 
the inside of the | d. 
than three inches. 
JOUN G. BRENNER, No. 41, Market street. Philedel hia. 
WM Ii: CARR, No. 5, Commerce street, Philadelphia 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. W. H. Carr: Dear Sir: Youask my opinion of William Croas 
dale’s Patent Seed Drill; last fail [ used the tiret or second one that 
was mad, to put in mv wheat, and do not hesitate to say, that I con- 
sider it super or to any drill that | have ever seen, combining more 
advantages. It works tu perfection, is not liable to get out of order, 
being simp!e in construction, and veing so well adapted to # many 
kinds of seed:, think it must to a very yreatextent, take the place of 
all others. 

Tne low price is also an important consideration, as it brings it 
withio the means of every farmer, but | would prefer it to any that 
1 have seen, costing five ti nes aa much or more. 

Respectfully yours, GEORG 

Hartsville July 22, 1850. 


BROWN. 


We, the subser.bers, having used William Croasdale’s Patent Se d 
Drill, or seen it used, and seen the wh at planted with it in its vari- 
ous stages, from the planting to its maturity, do unhesitatingly re- 
commend it as the best and most economical, combining more ad 
vantages than any drili ng machine we have seen, Its adaptation to 
so many various kinds o! seed, wheat, rye, cora, broom corn, turnip 
seeds, &c., &c., the certainty of distributing the exact quanti yr -qul- 
red either in drills or scattered over the turrow, the saving in labor 


and see |, its fitness ‘or any land wnere a plow can be used for plow | 


ing in, and the low price of the article, (which will be saved in seed 


KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 
HE subscribers wil! continue to receive and sell wool on commis- 
sion. From long experience. and extensive acquaintance with 
manufacturers, close application, and increased facilities for transact- 
ing business, they hope to give satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with consignments. 

All who desire it. can have their clips kept separate. 

Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

The charges for receiving. sorting, storing and selling, will be one 
and a half cents per pound, and insurance, which will be at the rate of 
25 cts. on $100 worth of wool for each term of three months or under. 

It will be observed by our terms for selling, &c., that we have re- 
turned to the price ch rged the firet year this enterprise was eetablish- 
ed. The experience ot the two past years has fully proved that the 
proprietors can not be adequately compensated for their labor and 





expenses at the rate recently charged ; heace they have advanced the 


commission for selling to the rate above mentioned. 
Kind hook, N. Y., April 1, 1851. H. BLANCHARD & CO. 


alone in the olenting of twenty acres,) bringing it within tne means 
f all, are important considerations, and certainly give it a deci- 
ded advantage over the large dcills, or any that we! ave seen in use, 
James Wattacr, W Hart, Cuaries Brep, of Harteville, War- 
wiek, July 24, 1850; Jouw Encarr. Wm. H. Lone, Ropert B. For- 
| TEN, THos. WF. Forten, Warminster township, July 24, 1650 
Joserpu Carr, Joseru Carr, Jr, JouN DUNLAP, ANDREW CRAVEN, 
Hrram A. Carr Tuomas Brinn, Samuet Craven, Joun B. Ramsey, 
Joseru «art, Warminster townehip, July 25, 1850 





lcertif that I used Croasdale’s Patent Seed Dril in puttng ina 
| portion of my wheat, i» September last. The wheat drilled in was 
| one bushel and a half per acre; the adjoining !and was sown broad 
| cast at the rate of two bushels an acre. ‘The drilled wheat came p 
quite as thick and much more vigorous than that sown broad cast, and 
(think is larger at the presenttime. [am perfectly extisfied with the 
operaticns of this drill. It scatters the seed most atisfactorily over 
the furrow, and eaves the labor of harrowing the ground From the 
appearance ot the whet, 1 now regret that |hadno put my whole 
crop in with the Se d Driil PHINEAS JENKS. 
Newtown, November 21, 1850. 
P §.—This Drill can also be adapte' to the sowing of Guano. 
Price 212,50. 


MORGAN TIGER 
\ TILL stand the present season at Richmond and Smithfield one 
week alternately, as heretofore, except the 2d and 4th weeks. 
| Inetead of Smithfield, he will be at the stable of Jno. McFadden near 
Cadiz, Harrison county. Season commencing at Richmond the 17th, 
Cadiz the l4th inst 

Terms $8 00. Mares from a distance, kept by the week or month 

at reasonable rates. 





JAS. D. & WM. H. LADD, 

Richmond, Jetferson county, Obio. 

April 15th 1851. 
HEDGING SEED. 
E have a supply of Osage Orange Seed of undoubted quality 
W icine saved by a person sent by us to Texas for that purpose. 
. JOUN F. DAIR & Cu., 

| Seed Store 40 and 42, Lower Market street, Cincinnati. 

April Ist, 1851. 








THE MARKETS, 
Ouro Curtivator Orricr, April 29, 1851. 
We notice no changes of importance in prices of grain and 
flour. 





Pork and other hog products have advanced, owing to 
speculation in eastern cities. 
a trifle, but may rally again before shearing time, 


CINCINNATI, April 29.—( Wholesale.) 
yer bbl.; Wheat 70@72; Corn 35@@37; Oats 35; Barley and 
es 63<@65; Pork—Mess ¢14 per bbl; Lard 8c; Butter for 
yackers Oto Ile for roll; choice roll 11@12}; Cheese, good 
V.R. 7c; Dried Apples 70c@80c ; Peaches $1,00G@@g1 30; Po- 
tatoes—prime Neshanocks 55@@00 per bu.; Clover seed §6; 
Timothy $2,75; Flax seea $1,50. 

NEW YORK, April 25.—Flour—Genesee $4,81@¢4,90; 
Western $4,50@4,62; Domestic $4,18°%@@4,25; Wheat §1,00 
@$1,05; Rye 73c.; Corn—yellow 65; Pork—Mess, new and 
old $15,12}¢@$13,00. 

CLEVELAND, Apnl 26.—Flour $3,70; Wheat 77@79 ; 
Corn 451-2; Oats 3lce; Flax seed $1,25a1,34. Lard 8¢@%c ; 
Fish $8 per bbl.; Pork §14 per bbl.; Butter S@10c.; Dried 
fruits—Apples 75a80; Peaches $1 ,50. 

COLUMBUS.—Flour $32,5a3,50 ; Wheat 60a62c.;"Corn 30! 
Oats 25a28 ; Clover seed :5; Timothy ¢3,00; Hay 728,00 per 
ton ; Potatoes 60a70cts. per bu.; Apples 50. 








DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT AUCTION. 


The Postponed Yearly Sale of Full Bred Short- 
Hiorns, and Improved Dairy Stock, 
CONSISTING OF ABOUT FIFTY HEADS, 

\ TILL come off at my farm on Tuesday, June 24th, 1851, at 12 

o'clock, M. I shall dispose of all the Improved Dairy Stock, 

which is composed of the finest Short-horns, with a slight cross of 
Aimsterdam Dutch, which some writers say was part of the original 
ingredient which composed the improved Short horns. 

lam now breeding the Short-hurns, Devons and Ayrshires, each 
separately and pure, which owing to the limits of my farm, make it 
nceessary to confine myself to those three breeds. By the awards ot 
the State Agricultural Society, the American Institute, and my own 
County Society. (with the exception of last year’s, when I was not a 
competitor at either.) it will fully appear that I have been a very suc- 
ceestul exhi itor. The cow which wonthe Finst Parze as a inilker, 
at the American Institute last year, was bred by me, and composed of 
the above alluded to Dairy Stock. Several of the Bulls got by La- 
martine will be of the most appropriate age for efficient service the 
coming season, All Cows and Heifers old enough, will be warranted 
in calt at the day of sale, by my imported Bull * Lord Eryholme,” 
or my celebrated Bull * Lamartine.” 

lown two thorough bred Devon Bulls; one the celebrated old 
Major, the other, one anda half years old, imported by me from 
Devonshire. One of the above animals will be suld—which, I have 
not as yet determined. 


A full Catalogue, with the pedigree of each animal, will be pub- | 


lished in due time, with minute descriptions of sale, &c. 
I also have a number of Suttolk Sows, in pig by my imported Boar, 


most of the progeny of which will be old enough to dispose of on | 


that day 

I also have about 20 South Down Ewes, moet of which I imported 
from the flock ot the celebrated Jones Webb, and now in lamb to 
my imported Buck “ Barbraham.” Some of the Buck Lambs will 
be offered at auction on that day. 

This sale will not only offer an apportunity to obtain Stock from 
my previous Herd, but will also enable persons to procure calves 
from my imported Bull, lambs from my imported Ram, and pigs 
from my imported Boar—all ot which animals were recently se 
lected by me in person when in England. 

The mode of warranting the Cows and Heifers in calf, is this: in 
case they prove not to be so it shall be optional with the purchaser, 
on his certificate of that fact, either to receive from me $25 say 
twenty-five dollars, or to send the cow to my farm, and | will keep 
her the proper time (free of expense) to have her got in calf to 
either of my Bulls, which he shail choose. | will give $25 for any 
beifer calf from either of the Cows or Heifers sold at the sale, de- 
livered on my farm, at two weeks old. 

Stock purchased to be sent a distance, will be deliverel on ship- 
board or railroad in the city of New York, free of risk or expense 
to the purchager. 


Persons living in the south, in a climate to which it would not be | 


well that stock should be transported, at that hot season of the year, 
may let such animals as they may purchase, remain with me until 
the proper season, and I will have them well taken care of, and 
charge only a reasonable price for their keep. One of my objects in 
breeding improved domestic animals, is to assist in distributing them 


throughout the Union, deeming it one, if not the most important fea- | 


ture to promote profit to the cultivator of the soil, and to benefit the 
consuming country at large. 

Ail communications throughjthe Post, please pre-pay, and I will pre 
pay their anewers, and also a Catalogue if desired. Catal gues will 
be to be had at all the principal Agricultural Warehouses and offices 
of the principal Agricultural Journuls, un and after the first day of 
June next. Per-ons wishing to view the stock at any time. will! find 
my Superintendent, Mr. Wilkinson, to give them the desired intor- 
mation when I am not at home. 

Dated this 4th day of March, 1851, at Mount Fordham, Westches- 
ter county, eight miles from the city of New York, by Harlem rail- 


road L. G. MORRIS. 
April 2ist 1851 
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Wool appears to have declined 


Flour €3,50@@3,55 








Premium Railroad Horse Powcr and Threshing 
Machines and Separators. 


| TP HE above machines are offered the pubtic thie season at the fol. 
luwing prices, being much k s8 ‘n proportion to cost of manulac- 

turing the sem», than any others now in ure ; 

For ‘lwo Horre Power $110.00; For One Horse Power $80,00; 

For Thresher with Separator for two horse power, if eold with pow- 
| er, $35 00, if without power, $37.50; Thresher for oue horse power, 
| with <r without power, $35,00; Saw mill, complete for use $35,00; 

Bands for above sett complet, with wrenches $5 00; also, ‘‘ Wheel- 
ers” Rack and Pini n Horse Power of our own manufacture, which 
we warrant equal to any of the kind made and which we offer and 
guarantee the full right of use for the following prices: Two Horse 
Power, 10,00; One Horse Power, $75.00. The threshers having no 
patent on them are same as above quoted For further particulars 
see descriptive catalogue of Albany Agricultural Works. Warehouse 
and seed store, furnished gratis on epplication to the proprietors, 

EMERY & CO., 
May 1. No. 369—371, Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MORGAN BULRUSH. 
a celebrated Morgan stallion will be kept the present season at 
the stable of the subscriber. Terms, $8 to insure a foal. Good 
pasture provided for mares trom a distanee at 25 cents per week. 
All accidents and scapes at tue rick[of the owner. 
Harttord, Trumbull, co. 


N. E. AUSTIN, 

| FOREST CITY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 

| MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND. 

—— establishment will be opened tor business about the first 
| werk in April next; and it is the intention of the proprietors 
that country dealere, farmers, horticulturists, pureerymen, and the 
public generally may always find a complete as-ortment of the best 
agricultural and horticultural imp‘ements, grass, field, garden and 
flower Seeds, ete., etc. One of the firm, well acquainted with the mat- 
ters, is now East examining and collecting (to be forwarded here b 
the firet steamer fron Buflaly) an assortment as sbove, among whic 
will be found, among the implements, Plows of various new and im- 
proved patterns, Corn Planters, Manure Forks, Pruning Knives and 

| hears, Spades, Hies, Garden Trowels, Seed Sowers, etc , etc. 

| Amone the seeds will be a stock of Timothy, Clover, and Orchard 

| Grass, and of the more rare varieties for seeding down Lawns; also, 
many new and rare varieties of Vegetable seeds, and a)i from sources 

we _ depend uson fur correctness to name, and for being new and 

tres 

We shall be prepared to supply Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
| Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., of all known and desirable kinds, at prices as 
| low as charged at any well established Nursery. 

The increasing importance of Cleveland as the emporium of a great 
| farming district, calls for the establishment of a depot exclusively for 
the eale of agricultural implements, seeds, &c. 

AGRICULTURAL BOOKS.—We shall be supplied with a complete 
assortment of the standard works on Agriculture and Horticulture; 
also shall receive subscriptions and supply Agricultural papers as 
desired. 

FERTILIZERS—Such as Guano, Bone Dust. Charcoal Dust, Plas- 
ter of Paris, &c , we shall keep always on hand. 

WANTED, FOR CASH—Clover, Timothy, and other Grass Seeds; 
also, Wheat, Corn, Beans, Barley, Oats, and most other Country Pro- 
duce, fur which we will pay the highest market price. 

GIRTY, ELLIS & ELLIOTT. 


| 





March 15, 1851. 
PLOWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!!! 

| y F are manufacturing, and have now on hand, the best article of 

Steel plow ever made in the western country, which we offer to 
| the farmers at small profits. These Plows have been in use for a num- 
ber ef years in the Miami country, and used by many in Franklin 
| county, and have given satisfact'on wherever they have gone. 
| Wehave on hand Plows of various sizes and different patterns, 
suitable for bottom or upland, which we warrant to run well and 
} scourin bottom land. We refer to afew of those that used them: 
Messrs. Charles L, Eaton and G, M. Peters, Franklin township; Messrs. 
Webster, Clinton township; N. Sawhill, Montgomery township. 

ROBERTS & FINGER, 


Columbus, Feb. 1, 3t. 
NEW YORK & BUFFALO COMMISSION HOUSE. 


’ | ‘HE undersigned offer their services to the Farmers and Produce 
Merchants of Obio, to effect sales on commission, of Butter, 

| Cheese, Wool, and other products designed tor Eastern Markets. 
Liberal advances will be made on consignments. 

(Mr. Philo Buckingham will give his particular attention to the sale 
of Wool.) Buckinghams & MecCulloh New York. 

A. Bucxrnecnam, B. H. Bvcxrncuam, P. Buckineuam, and J. W. 
McCuLLon. 

Buckinghams & Guthric, Puffalo. 

A. Bucerncuam, B. H. Buckineuam, Puito Buckineram, and 8. 
8. Gurwrie. 
} Mareb 15, 





IROIt 











